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BETWEEN ISSUES 


If the life of an ordinary man is defined by a fantastic 
complex of relationships, involving hundreds of people and 
scores of institutions, the immortality of the great man 
involves his work and name in manifold causes undreamed 
of in his time. We have been seeing this recently with 
Marie Henri Beyle, the wise Frenchman who wrote under 
the name of Stendhal. 

About a half-dozen years ago, the attempt was launched 
to bring books of high intellectual caliber to a broad public 
at inexpensive prices through paperback editions; the first 
title issued in the attempt was Stendhal’s The Charterhouse 
of Parma, which thus became a landmark in the history of 
American culture. The highbrow paperbacks are now so 
important a part of the U. S. scene that they are regularly 
surveyed in leading newspapers and magazines (John Un- 
terecker does the job once a month for us). 

Last month, James Critchlow reported here on another 
manifestation of Stendhal: as the subject of an essay by 
Ilya Ehrenburg in the Soviet magazine, Foreign Literature. 
No mere academic exegesis, the essay was a weapon in the 
Russian writers’ current struggle for greater creative free- 
dom. Stendhal’s writings, as Ehrenburg showed, provide 
ever-fresh inspiration for such rebels. 

At about the same time, the first TV educational program 
offering college credit began here in Manhattan. Because 
no better time could be found for the program than 6:30 
A. M., it is called “Sunrise Semester.” Nonetheless, record 
sales were reported by downtown booksellers after the first 
lecture. The subject: Stendhal’s The Red and the Black. 
Another landmark. 

Now, under the dry title of “Research and Freedom in 
Undeveloped Countries,” Stendhal crops up again—in the 





current issue of the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientists. For 
the author of the article under that title is Stevan Dedijer, 
brother of publicist Vladimir Dedijer (see editorial, page 
9) and former head of the Boris Kidric Institute of Nuclear 
Sciences in Belgrade. The argument of the piece is that 
undeveloped countries need, from a scientific point of view, 
freedom of communication above all else—freedom within 
a country, freedom of communication across national 
boundaries. Only thus, it is argued, can the basic research 
proceed which is of decisive importance in the modern 
economy. 

With all respect to scientist Dedijer, who establishes this 
argument with careful reason and inspired rhetoric, his 
point is made at the very start of his article—by a shiningly 
simple quotation from our old friend M. Beyle. “If the 
work of a free man,” wrote Stendhal in 1822, “is worth 
two or three times that of a man reduced to slavery, why 
should that not be true of the thoughts of that man?” 

Stendhal’s own life (1783-1842) embraced a dozen forms 
of tyranny and semi-tyranny in Europe. Yet the feared 
despots of 115 years ago are all but forgotten. Surely none 
of them has simultaneously inspired, as Stendhal has, a 
former Leninist-Stalinist archpriest in Moscow, a Yugoslav 
nuclear physicist, and the thousands of American mothers 
straining for education through “Sunrise Semester.” 

Comine: G. F. Hudson, whose notes and introduction to 
Mao Tse-tung’s speech have helped push our “Let a 
Hundred Flowers Bloom” pamphlet into a second printing, 
now returns as a monthly commentator on world affairs. 
His next article, a theoretical discussion, deals with Marx, 
Engels, Stalin and Karl Wittfogel on Oriental despotism, 
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washed-out autumn sunlight like 
Tourists 


_and Air Force helicopters practice 
landings on the rolling back lawn. 
(Presidential Press Secretary Jim 
Hagerty has denied, perhaps too in- 





2 dignantly, that Mr. Eisenhower will 


helicopter to Burning Tree Country 
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much frantic history and brave de- 
cision has been made in the last 


. | » quarter- century, painters are unhur- 


* | riedly redecorating the lobby. A 
,single reporter taps on a typewriter 
jin the shabby press room and 
snatches glimpes at a television set. 
In the Press Secretary’s office are a 
iseries of mimeographed statements 
and speeches of the President. They 
are filled with such happy thoughts as 
“a surging confidence that steady 
economic growth can be a reality” 
and such phrases as “sustained pros- 
perity in peacetime.” 
| President Eisenhower spends a 
jvery large part of his waking day 
)playing golf, joshing with his old 
friends George Allen and Bill Rob- 
inson, playing bridge, watching TV 
shows and reading Westerns. He is 
‘annoyed by the intrusion of official 
‘duty, usually represented by the stern 
Yankee face of Sherman Adams. He 
gives Hagerty wide authority to say 
whatever he thinks necessary on 
everything from world peace to ru- 
mors of Vice President Nixon’s dis- 
jloyalty. Yet, elsewhere in Washing- 
jton, in the big stone and marble pal- 
aces of government, there is serious, 
‘concerned talk of economic trouble, 
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By Tris Coffin 


integration, Soviet belligerence, the 
Middle East, the missiles races, and 
a hundred other disquieting prob- 
lems. 

This contrast between the Execu- 
tive mood and that of the rest of 
Washington can be explained only by 
patiently examining General Eisen- 
hower through the eyes of those who 
know him well. The President, as his 
associates know, has a_ dislike, 
amounting sometimes to a physical 
revulsion, for conflict and crisis. His 
history of stomach cramps goes back 
to his soldiering days. (In 1949, 
when General Eisenhower was criti- 
cized by Congressmen for pushing 
a cut-rate defense budget, he was 
taken seriously ill. It was stomach 
trouble.) Some medical consultants 
believe his ileitis and possibly even 
his heart attack were triggered by an 
emotional reaction to a series of un- 
pleasant happenings. 

Mr. Eisenhower has tended to pro- 
tect himself from upsetting news, par- 
ticularly since his two hospitaliza- 
tions. His staff labors to dispose of 
troubles, or at least to temper them, 
before revealing them to the Presi- 
dent. For his part, Mr. Eisenhower 
has an almost mystic faith that his 
“luck” will see him through many 
dilemmas and that all he has to do 
is sit them out. This is why he so 
often counsels patience. 

The President is not actively curi- 
ous about many phases of his job. 
He prefers, for example, to let Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 
son take complete responsibility for 
farm problems. He is just not inter- 
ested in digging into these matters 





The Man in the White House 
And the Struggle in the South 


his ko Wuite House sits in the 


himself. He accepted former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury George 
Humphrey’s insistence on “tight 
money” because he figured that 
Humphrey, as a successful business- 
man, knew what he was doing. De- 
spite White House claims that Mr. 
Eisenhower looks over five newspa- 
pers a day, he reads very little news. 
He is orally “briefed” on events by 
Hagerty and others on his staff. 
Mr. Eisenhower’s immense perso- 
nal popularity, proven in the 1952 
and 1956 elections, has created the 
illusion in the White House that all 
he needs to do is issue a statement 
and his will is done. This has brought 
on a steady rain of high-sounding 
sentiments and pious declarations, 
sometimes in lieu of action. This trait 


led the Rev. Dr. A. Powell Davies 


of Washington’s All Souls Church 


to say in a recent sermon: “The pres- 


ADAMS: "STERN FACE OF DUTY’ 


ent administration of the United 
States is morally soft. It is less con- 
cerned to do right than to look right 
~-and to avoid unpleasantness.” 

These characteristics of Presi- 
dential leadership have allowed key 
problems to swell up like oversized 
boils. Three examples: 

I. McCarthyism: Mr. . Eisenhower 
endorsed the late Senator’s re-elec- 
tion: in 1952 on the advice of such 
counselors as Postmaster General 
Arthur Summerfield, then Republican 
National Chairman. He let McCarthy 
intimidate and undermine the Fed- 
eral service and build up his own 
spy system. He looked the other way 
when the Senator unmercifully brow- 
beat the Secretary of the Army. At 
his press conferences, the President 
displayed a frantic desperation to say 
nothing that could be used by either 
side: This was solely a matter for 
Congress. Finally, when McCarthy 
was beaten by his own excesses, cen- 
sure and illness, the President bravely 
refused to invite him to a White 
House reception. 

2. Middle East: The Administra- 
tion never gave this troubled area 
a three-dimensional look. but hustled 
around appeasing this group and that 
with make-shift projects and ambigu- 
ous proposals. Finally, in despera- 
tion, the British and French attacked 
the Suez Canal. 

3. The President has consistently 
ignored the integration problem since 
1954, passing responsibility on to 
localities and to Congress. (Ironi- 
cally, the step he finally took in Little 
Rock was one that Administration 
spokesmen insisted was impossible 
without specific action by Congress.) 
Mr. Eisenhower waited until “the 
people are run mad. They are wild 
with passion and frenzy, doing they 
know not what.” (These words were 
said in dismay by a Southern leader, 
Alexander Stephens of Georgia, com- 
menting in 1860 on the secession 
movement pushed by courthouse poli- 
ticians. ) : 

Almost from the day the Supreme 
Court ruled, suggestions were made 
that the President. call a conference 











of Southern leaders and explore ways 
of winning compliance. It was 
thought that his great prestige could 
enlist a public opinion no one else 
could touch. But for three-and-a-half 
years he has hung back. Mr. Eisen- 
hower did not want to inject himself 
into a controversial issue. 

Many Southern politicai, business 
and educational leaders were willing 
and eager to be prodded by the 
President. These moderates—and 
they are in Governor’s mansions, 
state legislatures, Congress and 
Chambers of Commerce—see _inte- 
gration as necessary for economic 
growth. 

One Governor told me off the rec- 
ord two years ago: “We want in- 
dustries to move South. They’ve told 
us they won’t invest millions in new 
factories and production schedules 
until we can guarantee freedom from 
racial violence. They’re afraid an 
argument over putting a_ skilled 
Negro mechanic on a production line 
might shut down the plant or lead to 
dynamiting. So our businessmen and 
utilities have been working quietly 
to create a better racial understand- 
ing.” 

He said wryly: “A lot of young 
white people, who’ve been North to 
school or served a hitch in the Army 
with Negroes, think their elders have 
done a damn poor job, and they’re 
for reforms like integration. Per- 
sonally, I think they’re pushing too 
hard.” 

The greatest hindrance to integra- 
tien is the courthouse politician de- 
pendent on the “poor whites” for 


a victim of the South’s poverty and 
economic unbalance, is constantly 
being stirred up by politicians to 
believe that the Negro is the source *, 
of all his trouble. ss 
The courthouse politician, to keep | 
himself in power, maintains a one- } 
sided system of law enforcement. A 
Negro who dares hit a white man is! 
vigorously punished; a white man‘? 
who hits a Negro is not even ar- * 
rested in many rural areas of the| 
South. This has bred over the years / 
a feeling of immunity in the harsh 
treatment of Negroes by poor whites. | 
This breakdown in law enforce-} 
ment is. in the minds of many iné $ 
Washington, the heart of the resis- | eu 
tance to integration. It was hoped f ou 
that the right-to-vote law would break th : 
down this immunity, for if Negroes p i 
voted in great numbers the court- — 
house politicians would be forced to — 
give them some protection from vio\ _ : 
lence. Much depends on how thef | 
Federal Government enforces this) . a 
new law when Negroes come to reg) an 
ister and vote next year. If those who} , hi 
threaten and interfere with Negro, oe 
voters are promptly arrested and 
tried, the law will be respected. 
Many Southerners in Congress id rats 
alize that mob resistance to integra’ I belie 
tion, as in Little Rock, is cutting a. 
away precious votes to uphold the, ae 
filibuster. This, of course, is the 
South’s sole _ legislative wendial 
against stiff civil-rights laws. It i The. 
quite safe to say that Senator Olin! 
Johnston of South Carolina is in the el 
minority in urging Arkansas’s Gov: “al 
ernor Orval Faubus to resist the Fed: Pe 
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ve WAsHINGTON, D.C. 
=| Y ANY journalistic standards, I 
od Y 4 imagine that I qualify as a critic 
. | of the Eisenhower Administration 
hed | and big-money Republicans gener- 
at ally. There have been times at the 
a White House press conference when 
alll I had a feeling that the President and 
aire | Press Secretary Jim Hagerty both 
4 to? wished I was not there. 
viok I cite these qualifications lest any- 
thed one think, in view of what I am 
this about to say, that I am getting soft 
“il or becoming a blind admirer of the 
whol President. And what I want to say 
weisk is this: 
ve F ‘A great many American commenta- 
} tors and editorial writers—and by no 
«rey means only Southerners—have failed 
isl | to rise to the occasion in Little Rock. 
iting I believe that the President did. Much 


vs | of the criticism that has followed his 
| " moves in that tragic affair is carping 
ul and unworthy of the best traditions 
It i of American journalism. 

i There are times when both critics 

the! and supporters of the Chief Execu- 

Cig! tive must close ranks against the 
{ ? Irresponsibles. The Little Rock crisis 

was such a time. 

As far as some liberal writers are 

_ concerned, it seems to me that they 
' are unhappy because the President 

finally showed the kind of firmness 
a) j they had long advocated. Of course, 
he was late, but “better late than 
never” is still a valid principle. 

I had expected more of my learned 
colleagues. Instead, there was a dis- 
play of blind partisanship, with sun- 
dry remarks about how quiescent the 
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) Rozert G. Spivack is Washington 
| correspondent for the New York Post. 
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A liberal newsman's opinion 


‘ Better Late 
Than Never 


President had been up to this point 
and his failure to demonstrate “lead- 
ership” before the situation came to 
a head. 

To many of these comments I say 
“amen.” But they are no longer the 


issue. The question now is whether 


LIPPMANN: A QUESTION OUTDATED? 
Eisenhower took the action that the 
situation demanded, not, as Walter 
Lippmann suggests, whether it was 
the right time to take a vacation. 

I have no desire to oversimplify a 
very complex issue, but, if we liberals 
are pleased that the President has 
finally moved in Little Rock, why 
not back him up? And why not do so 
without sniping? This business of 
crying, “I told you so!” and accus- 
ing him of doing things now he 
should have done long ago is a little 
too self-righteous for my taste. 

Not long before his heart attack 
two years ago, the President was talk- 





ing to friends about the state of his 
health. He said that the duties and 
strains of his office bring about a 
certain physical “erosion” that goes 
beyond the normal slowing down of 
a man of advancing years. 

Although he has learned a lot, the 
President never seems to have ac- 
quired a really firm grasp of the ways 
of American politics. I doubt that he 
ever fully realized that there was 
bound to be an erosion in the influ- 
ence of his. office during his second 
term, because of the Constitutional 
amendment : barring a third term. 
Hence, some of the reaction to his 
decision to send troops into Little 
Rock may have surprised him. 

Although I was disappointed by the 
reaction of some writers whom I had 
long admired, I cannot say that I 
was completely surprised. There is a 
growing feeling in the air that it is 
now safe to talk back to the White 
House, and several writers who had 
been notably restrained in their criti- 
cism are currently working overtime 
to point up Ike’s deficiencies. 

Columnist Marquis Childs, who 
knows his way around Newport, 
summed up the feeling there in these 
words: 

“Some are saying he waited too 
long, while in the South he will never 
be forgiven for having called out the 
Federal troops in a race issue. In his 
first term it seemed he could do no 
wrong, while now it must begin to 
look to him as though in the second 
term he can do nothing right.” 

As far as Little Rock is concerned, 
if I were one of Ike’s advisers I'd 
say: “Don’t pay too much attention 
to what the critics are saying. With 
some of them, criticizing is just an 
old habit that they find it difficult to 
overcome. Others can’t quite bring 
themselves to utter words of praise 
even when you follow their advice. 
Still others are just sour little men 
trying to make enougk noise to at- 
tract attention.” 

I don’t know how long he’ll stay 
firm. But right now Eisenhower looks 
big—bigger than he has at any time 
since he took office. 
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BOHN 


¥ WAS seven years ago that I visited 
| the very English Stratford-on- 
Avon. Though I have not a drop of 
English blood in my veins, it seemed 
like a real homecoming. It was there 
that William Shakespeare spent his 
lusty youth, there that he poached 
upon the game preserves of Sir 
Thomas Lucy, from there that he fled 
to London when the old home town 
became too hot for him. And it was 
this same market-town 
which was proud to receive the fa- 
mous playwright and actor when. 
with money carefully hoarded in the 
capital, he prepared to purchase one 
of the largest and most respectable 
houses in the place. 

Countless passages in the plays 
suggest that, during the stirring Lon- 
don days, his small-town experiences 
were constantly in the mind of the 
big-town showman. So, when I went 
to see a performance at the famous 
Shakespeare Theater, it seemed like 
a homecoming. The half-timbered 
houses, the little, crooked streets, the 
calm Avon with the swans floating 
in impressive dignity—it seemed I 
had known them all my life. 

The great theater set in its green 
English lawns drew drama-lovers 
from all over the world—from the 
Continent of Europe, from all the 
Commonwealth countries, from the 
United States, from Asia and Africa. 
Visitors from the ends of the 
earth chatted good-naturedly as if 
they were old friends and neighbors. 

The play that afternoon was Julius 
Caesar and the performance was first- 
class. The cast contained some of 
the most distinguished British actors. 
The audience rose to the points of 


colorful 


Stratford Theaters 
In Three Nations 


emotional tension and laughed at the 
jokes as though it were all being 
heard for the first time. But the 
play—good as it was—is not what 
comes back to me most vividly. Be- 
tween the acts we strolled out on the 
wide outdoor balcony of the theater, 
and there below us on the sun- 
drenched greensward the old-time 
English dances were being performed 
by the gaily costumed members of the 
British Folkdance Society. It was all 
so gay, so lively, so hearty that it 
seemed as if we were looking straight 
into Shakespeare’s century. This was 
the annual celebration of the gay 
dancers, but I shall never be able 
to shake out of my head the notion 
that they are forever whirling and 
curtseying on that Stratford green. 

My second Stratford I discovered 
last summer visiting some friends in 
Toronto, Ontario. I found the town 
buzzing with talk of Stratford-on- 
Avon in Canada, just a hundred miles 
from Toronto. So on a certain Tues- 
day afternoon we found ourselves on 
an excursion train along with some 
500 others bound for a performance 
of Hamlet. As we passed a town fa- 
mous for its gardens, our train was 
boarded by a troop of gay and pretty 
girls led by musicians and bearing 
baskets of roses. Soon the fact that 
we were all bedecked with flowers 
added to the neighborly gaiety. 

At Stratford we were all loaded 
into buses and whirled away to din- 
ing-rooms where dinner was quickly 
served and cheerfully put away. It 
was all friendly, homelike, festive in 
a way which reminded me strongly 
of the original Stratford. As we 
strolled along the lovely Canadian 


By William E. Bohn 


Avon and viewed the dignified and 
graceful Canadian swans, it seemed 
as if Shakespeare were pulling two [ 
far-separated parts of the world into ( 
a deeply significant unity. , 

The Canadian Stratford has one ) 
advantage over its English prototype. | 
The English theater, built in 1932, | 
follows in the main the conventional | 
19th-century lines of architecture, { 
The Canadian structure, which was / 
occupied for the first time last season, ‘ 
is modern in the best sense of = 
word. The stage allows full freedom | 





sie 


Lo 


T 


for the director and the actors and Char 
perfect viewing and hearing for the | tian 
audience. The onlookers have a far 44+ 
greater feeling of unity with the} Dem, 
players than is possibie in the old-} 14 
fashioned theater. The performance} gicte 
of Hamlet was excellent and the per-( |, 
formers made full use of the freedom} coats 
afforded by their flexible modern) },, , 
equipment. As in England, the play } The | 
seemed fresh and new and the audi-) },. , 
ence appreciated it all. : oppor 
I must confess, therefore, that it Th 
was with a good deal of doubt and’ was 
trepidation that I rolled along the’ £ Jon, 
Merritt Parkway recently toward ? out 
Stratford, Connecticut. But, after 4). 4 
having seen The Merchant of Venice [ many 
with Katherine Hepburn and Morris) Qj; 4} 
Carnovsky, I am proud of my coun; 4p, , 
trymen and feel certain that this ? many 
Stratford project is destined to play ? isolat’ 
an important part in American ar) Wog, 
tistic development. tenure 
Without any governmental assist- Mayo 
ance. the leaders of this venture have . tics, t 
succeeded in building a magnificent § stabil; 
theater. It is not quite as modern as / any « 
the Canadian, but it has broken away, Wei, 
from most of the conventional fea: | of the 
tures of this branch of architecture.) o¢ 1! 
And the production of the play We) Amer; 
saw was really brilliant. The new and o 
features of the stage were utilized to ine’ ti 
the utmost. The direction and they 7, ; 
acting were superb. As in England | man f 
and Canada, I enjoyed the hearty) ji, 
= § t ©) 
laughs at the old jokes. The House: , Public 
tonic is quite as romantic as either“ |, ot 
Avon. The only thing lacking in the | Adolf 
American Stratford is the beauty of tons 
the gliding swans. | above 
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Local resuits indicate significant exceptions 
to conservative trend which re-elected Adenauer 


How the West Germans Voted 


Bonn 
HE German elections of Sep- 
tember 15 ran true to form. 
Chancellor Konrad Adenauer’s Chris- 
tian Democratic Union (CDU) came 
out a little better and the Social 
Democratic (SPD) Opposition a little 
worse than most observers had pre- 
dicted. This time, the CDU received 
not only an absolute majority of 
seats in the Bundestag (as in 1953) 
but a majority of the popular vote. 
The SPD, while increasing its popu- 
lar vote, gained less than even its 
opponents had anticipated. 

The Christian Democratic victory 
was above all a personal vote of con- 
fidence for Adenauer. The voters 
cast their ballots not for a party but 
for the man under whom West Ger- 
many had made its unprecedented 
climb to power and prosperity. In 
the realm of foreign policy, Ger- 
many had gone from total political 
isolation to partnership with the 
Western powers under the eight-year 
tenure of this 8l-year-old former 
Mayor of Cologne. In domestic polli- 


\ tics, the new West German state was 


stabilized in a manner which defied 
any comparison with the pre-Nazi 
Weimar Republic. Economically, out 
of the devastated, starving Germany 
of 1945 has come a “European 
America” which now outproduces 
and outtrades all the European vic- 
tors in World War II. 

It is not surprising that the Ger- 


» man people, to whom Adenauer is the 


living symbol of the Federal Re- 
public, gave him a majority which 
no other German leader—including 
Adolf Hitler—ever won in free elec- 
tions. The 15 million CDU votes were 


' above all votes for the status quo. 


del 
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By F. R. Allemann 


The Christian Democrats, it is now 
apparent, were wise to enter the elec- 
tion campaign with the cry, “No ex- 
periments!” For that, more than any- 
thing else, is what the average Ger- 
man feared: experiments, i.e., new 
political, economic or social ideas 
which might threaten the system un- 
der which West Germany has done 
so well. He regarded as an experi- 
ment the Opposition’s foreign policy, 
which would take Germany out of 
NATO in order thereby to obtain 
Soviet consent to German reunifica- 
tion. He also regarded as an experi- 
ment any socialistic interference in 
the flourishing German economy, 
whether it aims at greater “co-deter- 
mination” for industrial workers or 
“control” of big business. In fact, 
he regarded as an experiment even 
the replacement of the experienced 
helmsman on the bridge by a new, 
untested crew. 

This aversion to any sort of change 
expresses the conservative tempera- 
ment of present-day Germany. Yet, 
the picture is not quite so simple: 
As anxiously as the Germans cling 
to their new-won prosperity, they are 
aware that their political task does 
not consist merely in defending what 
has been achieved. If the Opposition 
had been able to present a convincing 
means of reunifying Germany, which 
is the great national question of the 
day, it would undoubtedly have done 
much better at the polls. But that 
was exactly what the SPD could not 
accomplish so long as Moscow made 
it clear, during Khrushchev’s visit to 
East Berlin and in the last Soviet 


note to Bonn, that the Russians were 


totally uninterested in “reunification 
through neutralization” and that their 
sole concern was to shore up the dis- 
credited Ulbricht satellite regime in 
East Germany. The “deal” of which 
the SPD spoke, and for which it was 
willing to pay the price of withdrawal 
from the Atlantic Pact, struck the 
West German voters not merely as 
risky but as a soap-bubble. 

Prosperity at home and the need 
for security in foreign policy were 
unquestionably the two most impor- 
tant objective causes of the Social 
Democratic election defeat (which 
was a defeat, even though the Oppo- 
sition won 1.5 million new votes 
and more than a third of the seats 
in the Bundestag). There are some 
very serious observers who are not 
satisfied with this and who attribute 
the CDU’s absolute majority simply 
to the German people’s susceptibility 
to “leader worship,” from which 
Adenauer profited as Hitler once did. 

Some features of the election cam- 
paign justified this interpretation to 
an extent. Around the calm, sober, 
thoroughly unmystical Chancellor, 
there grew up a kind of “man of des- 
tiny” cult which sometimes sug- 
gested a parallel with the Hitler hys- 
teria. Adenauer himself is reported 
to have been depressed by the “trust- 
ing eyes” which he saw all about him 
at election meetings. (Of course, this 
did not deter him from doing every- 
thing possible to confirm the masses 
in this primitive faith; essentially 
contemptuous of the people, he knows 
how to calculate his effects very care- 
fully, even though occasionally they 
make him squirm.) 

And yet, the comparison between 
Adenauer and Hitler is as false as 





it can be. The forms taken by the 
worship of Hitler and the veneration 
of Adenauer may sometimes seem 
frighteningly similar. However, these 
forms conceal widely varying psy- 
chological as well as political con- 
tent. The authoritarian father-image 
embodied by the gray-headed Chan- 
cellor has little in common with the 
diabolical messianism of a totali- 
tarian leader-image, whose incarna- 
tion Hitler was. A more realistic 
comparison would attribute the Ger- 
mans’ trusting attitude toward their 
“national father” to the same mass 
reaction which produced the Eisen- 
hower landslides in the United States. 

It is precisely here that the great 
Opposition weakness became appar- 
ent. Since the election, SPD spokes- 
men have again been deploring the 
German people’s excessive reliance 
on leadership, but the party has made 
no attempt to take this tvait into ac- 
count by entrusting the leadership 
to one of its own many strong per- 
sonalities. Erich Ollenhauer, Socialist 
leader since the death of the for- 
midable Kurt Schumacher, is an hon- 
orable man and skilful politician. In- 
telligent, thoughtful, conciliatory, he 
has every essential quality except the 
two decisive ones: He lacks political 
passion (“He has too few sleepless 
nights,” one of his friends once 
said), and has none of the magnetic 
power which distinguishes the natu- 
ral leader from the efficient party of- 
ficial. What he says is always well- 
considered, clearly and logically for- 
mulated, hardly ever demagogic— 
but he fails to carry his audience. 
One has the feeling that between him 
and the masses whom he addresses 
there is a glass partition which pre- 
vents contact. His policy seems, in a 
way, chemically pure, free from all 
personal admixture, clean, decent— 
and completely unattractive. 

Of course, the example of Clement 
Attlee shows that this need not be a 
liability. Like his British comrade, 
Ollenhauer would make an excellent 
captain of a strong Government team 
(and the SPD definitely could form 
such a team). But he could never 


hold his own in a duel with a per- 
sonality like Adenauer—unless he 
were swept into power by an irresis- 
tible tide of public opinion, as was 
the case in England in 1945. 

In Germany, however, the Social- 
ists had to check and divert a tide 
moving in the opposite direction. 
Even the most brilliant political 
leader could hardly have prevented 
Adenauer’s continued rule. But he 
might have swayed far more of the 
undecided, wavering voters. Nothing 
shows this better than the regional 
and local departures from the over- 
all conservative trend. 

In the great port cities of Ham- 
burg and Bremen, where the SPD 
has had dynamic leaders, it again 
made a strong showing. In Hamburg, 
its share of the popular vote rose 
from 36.7 per cent in 1953 to 45.8 
per cent, in Bremen from 39.1 to 
46.1. It thus approached a majority 
in both places, whereas everywhere 
else, even in its stronghold of Hesse, 
it was easily bested by the CDU. 
Moreover, these two great commer- 
cial centers benefit at least as much 
as the rest of West Germany—if not 
more—from the current prosperity. 

Moreover, in the South German 
state of Baden-Wiirttemberg, the Vice 
President of the Bundestag, Carlo 
Schmid, retained his Mannheim 
election district for the SPD only 
by running 6,000 votes ahead of his 
party. It is no coincidence that 
Schmid is the SPD’s leading expo- 
nent of an undogmatic socialism re- 
ceptive to new ideas. 

Apart from these individual cases. 
the Social Democrats had little cause 
to rejoice. Though they increased 
their total popular vote from 28.8 
to 31.8 per cent, they had least suc- 
cess where they had expected most: 
in the West German industrial area. 
particularly the Ruhr. In the state of 
North Rhine-Westphalia, whose nu- 
cleus is the Ruhr, the SPD gained 
400,000 new votes, but the CDU 
gained 900,000. The SPD percentage 
in this thoroughly working-class 
state rose from 32 to only 33.5, while 
Adenauer’s climbed from 49 to 54.4. 


Careful analysis also suggests that, 
for the first time, a large part of 
the youth (including working-class 
youth) went over to Adenauer. 

The election was a real catastrophe 
for the minor parties. The Refugee 
party suffered a defeat which the in. 
creasing integration of the Eastem 
expellees into the West German econ- 
omy made inevitable. Since the party 
failed to win the necessary 5 per cent 
of the total vote, it has now been 
excluded from the Bundestag (prob- 
ably forever). The German party, 
Adenauer’s most faithful coalition 
partner, owes its seats in the new 
Bundestag entirely to CDU aid. 

Thus, the only remaining “third 
party” is the dwindling Free Demo. 
cratic party, which, though it lost 
only 325,000 votes, now no longer 
has the slightest chance of influencing 
Bundestag decisions. The British 
Liberal experience has shown how 
dangerous it is to be a middle group 
between two large blocs. The Free 
Democrats, even more than the SPD, 
made a varied showing. In Hesse, 
they lost more than half of their 
votes, while in Baden-Wirttemberg, 
the native state of their new leader 
Reinhold Maier, they made a gain of 
fully one-fifth. 

The political trend thus continued 
in the direction of a two-party sys 
tem: In the 1949 election, the CDU 
and SPD together collected 60 per 
cent of all votes; in 1953, the two 
major parties gained 74 per cent of 
the total; this year, they won 82 
per cent (and 439 out of 497 seats 
in the Bundestag). 

The disintegration of the minor 
parties, bringing the German politi 
cal system closer and closer to the 
British, unquestionably adds stability 
to the young democratic German 
state. But the big question remains: 
To what extent will the party system 
retain its present orderliness once 
Chancellor Adenauer is no_ longer 
present to assert his personal at: 
thority? The recent elections pro 
vided no answer to this key ques 
tion; they merely postponed the at 
swer a little longer. 


The New Leadet 
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EDITORIAL 





BOOKS WONT BURN 


F THE 16TH century was the one in which men were 

burned for their ideas, our own period is that of the 
burning of the books, All over the world, but particu- 
larly in the third of it subjected to Communism, one finds 
books banned, speeches barred, authors harassed by for- 
mal or informal sanctions because their ideas are “dan- 
gerous’ —t.e., unpopular or too popular. There are, of 
course, considerable differences from case to case: The 
US. Stalinists and Trotskyites jailed at various times 
under the Smith Act for “conspiracy to advocate” over- 
throw of the Government are hardly in the same position 
as French Socialist André Philip, prevented by the Mollet- 
Lacoste leadership from addressing his comrades in the 
party press or at party congresses. And there is also a 
difference between him and the Russian writers Vladimir 
Dudintsev and Margarita Aliger, against whom the entire 
stern apparatus of Soviet Communism is now being 
mobilized. Finally, even they, because they can still move 
about Moscow, are not in the position of Imre Nagy, Geza 
Losonczy, Tibor Dery, Gyula Hay and other Hungarian 
writers and political leaders now in Communist jails. 

To consider all these cases alike leads one to the re- 
signed fatalism of Ecclesiastes. If all unsuccessful rebels, 
inspired or misguided, are to be squelched, then among 
the discontented the creative rebels must yield to the 
cruel destroyers; and the “outs” when they get power 
become worse than the original “ins.” It was the Ameri- 
can Revolutionaries’ understanding of this tendency that 
gave us the Constitution’s separation and division of 
power and the firm freedoms of the Bill of Rights. The 
fact that the builders of modern democracy understood 
the necessity of unfettered criticism enables us now to 
draw a dividing line among the cases mentioned above: 
ltis the line of peaceful reversibility. For the Smith Act 
prisoners could rely—against a hostile public and legis- 
lature—on the ultimate protection of the Constitution by 
our Supreme Court. French dissidents can count on an 
independent press to state their views above the heads 
of party leaders. The Soviet writers, on the other hand, 
must work silently for the very overturn of the system; 
and even silence will not help the Hungarians. 

Yugoslav leaders Milovan Djilas and Vladimir Dedijer 
have, during the last four years, been in all four of these 
positions, At first dissidents within the ruling Communist 
party, they were restrained from a trial of strength with 
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Tito among the party’s rank-and-file. Expelled from the 
party, they were then enjoined to silent compliance. Re- 
fusing this, they were stripped of opportunity to earn a 
living, then forbidden to write—not only in Yugoslavia 
but outside it. When Djilas gave interviews to foreign 
newsmen, he was placed under court sentence; and when 
he wrote on Hungary for THE NEw LEADER last Novem- 
ber, he was jailed. Dedijer, meanwhile, was subject to 
insidious harassment at every turn; permitted to travel 
abroad (without his family), he became the target of 
new threats when he repeated Tito’s old criticisms of 
the Soviet Union after Tito had made his peace with 
Khrushchev. 

Djilas is now being tried again, because his manu- 
script, The New Class, was smuggled to the West. Unless 
Western governments act decisively to prevent it, his 
present sentence (which expires in December 1959) will 
probably be extended to the statutory maximum of 15 
years. Thus Djilas, Tito’s Partisan comrade, will reach 
precisely the same position as the Imre Nagy whom Tito 
once befriended and whose seizure Tito’s aides protested. 
Nor is there recourse, in “People’s Yugoslavia,” to an 
independent supreme court for the protection of Djilas’s 
liberties or to the press for uninhibited discussion of his 
ideas. 

Like the late Chancellor of the Third German Reich, 
Tito and Khrushchev imagine that they can destroy ideas 
physically. The sales of Djilas’s book abroad (and the 
Nagy and Dudintsev books have equal potential) show 
how futile this approach is. For as long as an idea can 
be received freely somewhere in the world, it will be 
nurtured and spread until history at last demonstrates 
its irrelevance. Sometimes, indeed, even ideas long for- 
gotten are revived by a new setting—as we saw syndical- 
ism reborn last fall in Hungary and Poland. 

The fact is that we have advanced from the 16th cen- 
tury, though Hitler, Tito and Khrushchev have certainly 
been little improvement on Cardinal Pole and the Dukes 
of Guise. In those days, men were burned, and ideas still 
lived. Today, even the books refuse to burn, and their 
heroic authors have more true friends around the world 
than their jailers. What remains to be seen, however, is 
whether Djilas and Dedijer—any more than Nagy and 
his comrades—can count among their friends the Govern- 
ment of the United States. 





Socialists seek sixth term 


NORWAY’S ELECTION 


By Herbert Dorfman 


oRWAY’S Labor party, which 

hasn’t been out of power since 
1935 and has held Parliamentary 
majorities since 1945, hopes to in- 
crease its two-seat margin in national 
elections on October 7. Despite So- 
cial Democratic losses in Denmark 
and Sweden in the past year, public- 
opinion polls show a steady gain in 
Norwegian Labor strength since the 
beginning of 1957. This is the first 
time such a gain has been noted in 
four postwar elections. 

Should the Labor party fail to 
gain a clear majority. it would still 
be hard to form a government with- 
out it. In the present Storting, Labor 
holds 76 of the 150 seats, but the 
rest are fragmented: The Conserva- 
tive party has 26, the Agrarian and 
Liberal parties 15 each, and the 
Christian People’s party 14. The 
minor parties’ programs differ 
widely. The Conservatives are La- 
bor’s most persistent critics, while 
the Agrarians and Liberals are puta- 
tive Labor coalition partners. 

To an American observer, the cam- 
paign rarely sounds more bitter than 
an argument between a liberal Re- 
publican and a New Deal Democrat. 
Though orators speak of “planned 
economy” versus “free economy,” 
even the Conservatives are pledged 
to most of the welfare gains made 
under Labor. The maximum Conser- 
vative program amounts to tax cuts 
for higher-income individuals and 
certain industries like shipping, a 
reduction in farm subsidies, fewer 
price and material cortrols, and a 





HERBERT DorFMAN, who spent a year 
in Oslo as a Fulbright scholar, is au- 
thor of Labor Relations in Norway. 


limit on extending welfare programs. 

The lack of ideological controversy 
is a tribute to the postwar Labor 
governments led by Premier Einar 
Gerhardsen. Industrial production, 
real wages and gross national prod- 
uct are at record highs, and the Nor- 
wegian standard of living is among 
the best in Europe. Such welfare 
measures as national health insur- 
ance are no longer political issues. 
Nor is there any controversy over 
public ownership of railways, tele- 
graph and telephone, radio stations, 
public utilities, liquor sales and 
grain trade facilities. 

Other parties did criticize, how- 
ever, the financing and building of 
the State Steel Works. Labor’s an- 
swer was in the tradition of Scan- 
dinavian Social Democracy: We need 
a steel mill, and there isn’t enough 
private capital in the country to 
build one. Including schools and hos- 
pitals, Government authorities con- 
trol only about a fifth of all property 
in Norway. Almost all industry and 
shipping are in private hands. 

Norway’s Socialists have placed 
the emphasis on welfare and plan- 
ning. For several postwar years, 
planning meant a certain amount of 
austerity, as the Government sought 
to expand export industries. The 
merchant marine, third largest in the 
world, has risen from 2.7 million to 
8.5 million tons since the end of 
the war. Norwegian aluminum, pa- 
per and pulp, and fishery products 
now command high prices on the 
world market. 

Perhaps the strongest opposition 
attacks have been against farm sub- 
sidies, by which Labor has held down 


consumer prices. But workingmen, 


whose real wages have thus risen 
steadily, and the farmers themselves} 
are hardly unhappy with the system,|) 

Other opposition criticisms center 
upon the charge of bureaucracy, 
No corruption or inefficiency jg 


charged, but the bureaucratic _ 
, 
| 





vision of the planned economy has 
caused at various 
among individuals and firms wishing« 
to build houses, buy automobiles, set ' 
prices and so forth. 

Underlying the Labor party’s sue. 
cess has been its close relations with 
the trade unions. Between 1945 and 
1949. the Federation of Labor re. 


times 


irritation 


nounced the right to strike and 
agreed to submit all wage disputes) 
to arbitration—enabling the Labor} 
Government to reconstruct the war- 
torn economy without fear of crip. 
pling stoppages. In return, trade-} 
unionists got stable living costs. ex-| 
tended welfare benefits, annual three: 
week paid vacations and a tax policy 
aimed at leveling of incomes. 

Even since 1949, there have been 
few strikes. When labor has _politi-) 
cal power, says Federation President 
Konrad Nordahl, it usually can} 
achieve its aims more peacefully. 
Since Norway’s employers are almost 
as well organized as the workers. 
bargaining in a few key industries 
sets the tone for the whole economy. 
Nordahl is No. 2 man on the Labor 
party’s Oslo election list this year. 
while the party program advocates a 
shorter work week. 

Norway, an active NATO member, | 
recently announced it would accept | 
rocket weapons from the Uae 
States, despite threats of atomic de- 
struction from Soviet Premier Bul- 
ganin. Prime Minister Gerhardsen 
told Bulganin that Norway reserved 
the right to arm itself as it saw fit 
None of the other parties has ob- 
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jected. 

The death of King Haakon VII. 
after a reign of 52 years, has deeply 
affected the nation. but it will have 
little effect on the election. Social | 
Democracy appears headed for its 
sixth consecutive mandate from the 
Norwegian people. 
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an “Oriental” city, even though 
the capital is only 175 years old. The 
fact is that most of the large cities 


j 
4 

‘ [ BANGKOK one finally encounters 
of Southeast Asia—Calcutta, Bom- 








tes . 
or) bay, Rangoon, Singapore and Hong 
Or 
pe Kong—look “Western.” They were 
‘ British cities, and their architectural 
z= styles, particularly in the administra- 
ex. tive and business sections. are West- 

ern. When one builds five stories or 
eee. : : 
. \ higher in brick or cement, there are 
1c) 66, - ” 

no “Oriental” styles to follow. 

Thailand, which was never occu- 

eng ; 
..| pied by a foreign power, has been 
iti- F 
atl allowed its own development. What 
om is most striking is the numerous 
th? palaces and Buddhist temples, with 
od their gilt tops and lovely roofs of 
i | successive slopes of red tiles ending 
i in gracefully curved abstractions of 
ny.} Sans and snake heads. These beauti- 
+e ful, graceful structures were built 
vi during our own Colonial days and a 
“4 comparison of the two styles is all 
) to the credit of the Thais. 
me The many large palaces, with 
at ) thrones of beaten gold and individ- 


“a ual squares of hand-drawn gold leaf 
ea wallpaper (almost 2,000 of them in 
Bul.) Some instances), raise an old, yet 
cen “eW question. Such structures were 
a possible only in absolute monarchies, 
fit Where the kings, like the Pharaohs, 
ob- could celebrate themselves. In these 
} Thai palaces, the kings “become” the 
VIL. Corida, the eagles that only Rama 
could ride. Yet these structures are 





: 
saat infinitely more beautiful than the 
cjg], Monuments which democracy builds, 


ss such as the one the Thais erected to 

re the recent war—four large, ugly, 
cream-colored slabs of stone, each 
obliquely facing another. 
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‘ BANGKOK VISTAS 


By Daniel Bell 


The Thais seem quite proud of 
their old monarchy, and seem to like 
it even more than their present-day 
English-style kingship. The people 
were so outraged at The King and I 
that the film has been banned in 
Thailand. Most of the anger was di- 
rected against Yul Brynner and his 
creation of a rude barbarian king 
who was finally tamed or shamed by 
Anna into tolerant behavior. As the 
Thais point out, the King had been 
a priest for 29 years and was a 
learned old man when he assumed 
the throne, rather than the bald, vir- 
ile, musele-bending figure created by 
Brynner. But Anna did leave some 
excellent influences. The large, beau- 
tiful throne palace, which is about 60 
years old, was built by the young 
prince to whom Anna was tutor. 

How religious the Thais are seems 
difficult to say. A kindly, sophisti- 
cated people, they adorn their 
Buddhist temples with gold more for 
the love of beauty than out of re- 
ligious zeal. And, like many Asian 
people, they are quite syncretistic. In 
the temple of the Emerald Buddha, 
with its extraordinary stone, one 
finds Brahmin motifs and statues of 
the Hindu Loki. 

Equal in interest to the temples are 
the city’s rivers and canals (called 
klongs), which give it a sense of life 
and laughter and relaxation. Outside 
the main business center, with its 
wide. clean boulevards—and apart 
from the colorful, concentrated Chi- 
nese section (there are 500.000 Chi- 
nese in Bangkok) —much of Thai life 
is lived along the canals. There is a 
floating market, where people come 
to buy their food from “stores” in 


boats, and little floating “restau- 
rants,” i.e., canoes selling rice. fish 
and coffee to people paddling by. 
The children seem more friendly and 
sociable than any in the world. And, 
if the heat gets a little prickly, as it 
does through most of the year, one 
can quickly take a plunge into the 
waters. A few miles up the curving 
canals, one is almost in the jungle. 

Bangkok itself was “created” by 
the river. It was once a delta, and the 
old capital was many miles above. 
As the river silted in, and ships could 
no longer proceed to the old city, 
Bangkok was created. In the next 
fifty years, river is 
dredged, the capital may be moved 
downstream again. 

After Calcutta, Bangkok with its 
“quaint” temples and well-ordered 
streets seems like a fairyland. Much 
of this is due to the self-conscious- 
ness of the Government in presenting 
a modern fare to the world. Bang- 
kok, after all, is now the headquarters 
of the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization created by John Foster 
Dulles and the seat of ECAFE. the 
UN’s economic agency for Southeast 
Asia. While I was in Bangkok, 
ECAFE was holding its annual meet- 
ing, with representatives from all the 
Asian countries, plus Russia, the 
U.S. and Britain (which count as Asi- 
an powers because of their territories 
fronting the Pacific), plus Yugoslav- 
ia, Poland, Czechoslovakia and other 
European countries interested in 
Asian trade. Although this was a con- 
clave of Asian powers, the languages 
used were English, French and Rus- 
sian. (Which Asian tongue, other 
than Chinese, is spoken in more than 
one country? Most Asian states, 


unless the 


newly created, have no really na- 
tional language, cross-hatched as they 
are with local dialects. ) 

The “Americanization” of Thai- 
land is evident everywhere: in the 
large number of department stores, 
with their gleaming hardware gadg- 
etry; in the numerous agencies for 
American products, such as Interna- 
tional Harvester and General Elec- 
tric; in the eye-catching 60-foot sign 
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which reads, each letter almost four 
feet high, “CADILLAC SERVICE.” 
Most striking, perhaps, is the extra- 
ordinary number of movie houses 
which fill the city—huge, imposing 
20th-century temples, rectangular 
slabs of stone and cement, half a city- 
block long, dominated by huge card- 
board cutouts of erotic or “action” 
scenes from Hollywood movies. One 
large cut-out, perhaps 200 feet wide 
and 40 feet high, showed a great 
battle scene from War and Peace, 
with Napoleon looming ominously 
over one edge of the scene and a 
demure Audrey Hepburn at the other 
end. 

One problem which this Ameri- 
canization process will have to solve 
is the roads. Bangkok, like almost 
every Asian city, including Tokyo, 
follows the British system of left- 
hand drive. But the majority of cars 
now are American, with right-hand 
drive; and while the large American 
auto companies make an export 
model with left-hand drive. the con- 
flict. symbolic and actual, remains. 


N BANGKOK, I met the most re- 

markable man in Southeast Asia, 
Kukurit Pramoj, a prince of the 
royal family. A friend had written 
him from Paris that I would be com- 
ing to Bangkok. Shortly after, I read 
in the London Times that Kukurit, 
who edits one of the new independent 
newspapers in Thailand, the Siam 
Rath Press, was leading a fierce cam- 
paign against the Government, charg- 
ing it with having stolen the recent 
election. As a consequence of his ac- 
tivity, martial law had been declared. 
I feared that I might not be able to 
see him, but he showed up for lunch, 
talking freely of the extensive cor- 
ruption in the Government and of 
how American aid was ruining his 
country. (A week later, after I had 
left, I read that he had been ar- 
rested, charged with having called 
the U.S. Ambassador. Max Bishop, 
a “ruffian.”) 

I know little about Thai politics, 
and certainly am ill-equipped to pass 
judgment, but if the reaction of the 
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students and the university people 
forms any criterion, then American 
policy is a disaster and is driving the 
best, democratic-minded elements 
into opposition to the U.S. Kukurit 
Pramoj is, perhaps, the proof of this 
argument. Oxford-educated, he and 
his brother Semij Pramoj have the 
strong civic pride characteristic of 
an old, responsible, aristocratic class 
whose chief disdain is for the greedy 
and vulgar. And the ruling party 
seems to be made up of ambitious 
politicos, lawyers and military men, 
who, as Kukurit charges, all have 
“sticky fingers.” 

“Aren’t you afraid of being assas- 
sinated?” I asked, having read the 
detailed accusations he had made 
against the Government. “No,” he 
replied, “if anything did happen, all 
the women in Bangkok might rise in 
revolution.” And he was probably 
right. A slim, handsome man of 40, 
with dark, wavy hair, he walked with 
a litheness and grace that caused 
women to stare as he sauntered into 
a room. 

Being a prince gives him, appar- 
ently, few special privileges. He is the 
fifth generation from the first head 
of the present dynasty, but, as he 
explained, in Thailand there operates 
a “law of diminishing nobility.” 
Royalty in Thailand is addressed by 
a different language, an archaic 
Sanskrit, from the common tongue. 
The King and the royal family do 
not have to know this court lan- 
guage. but those who address them 
do. However, this edict applies only 
to those within the fourth generation; 
hence Kukurit can be addressed in 
the common tongue. Yet he still has 
one royal privilege. In Thailand, 
which was once an absolute mon- 
archy, each man has an assigned 
rank, the minimum being about 25 
raie, or the measure of land which 
could provide subsistence. If a man 
held, say, 10,000 raie, he had to pro- 
duce 400 men for the King’s service 
on demand. Kukurit, apparently, is 
“worth” 700,000 raie. 

“What does this mean?” I asked. 

“Well, once a year the 5,000 per- 


sons in the villages over which I am 
the ‘lord’ prostrate themselves be- 
fore me.” 


“And you permit this?” I asked. ! 


“Oh, yes,” he replied, laughingly. 
“IT enjoy it. Once a year it tempers 
my extreme democratic sensibility.” 

Kukurit’s father had left him a 
little money. “But I read economics,” 
he said (actually, he had taken a 
“first” at Oxford), “I worked in a 
bank, taught economics at the uni- 
versity, learned to make some wise 
investments—even have the Pepsi- 
Cola franchise here—and so bought 
the press I now run.” 

Kukurit has charged that the po- 


lice protect the Bangkok underworld 


—whose revenues, as traditional in 
the Orient, derive largely from vice 
and gambling—and that the Govern- 
ment used the underworld to steal 
last spring’s election. Following this 
exposé, the Thais, who normally are 
a very mild people, gathered outside 
the home of Field Marshal Pibul 
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Songgram, the ruler of Thailand, 
and demanded a recount. The Mar- | 
shal prudently moved outside the } 
city, fearing further demonstrations ) 
against his sleep and peace of mind. | 
Since that time, of course, the Mar- 
shal has been forced out by the Army. 
Kukurit, a democrat who attended 
the Milan conference which the Con- > 
gress for Cultural Freedom held in > 
1955, is quite bitter against American 
policy, and most of all at his im 
ability to obtain even a hearing from 
American officials, Thailand, _ he 
points out, has never known the ter- 
rible poverty of other Asian coun- 
tries since it has a small population 
and produces a rice surplus for ol 
port. But since Thailand has become 
the military anchor for SEATO. 
American aid has poured in lavishly. } 
the Government has begun to live) 
beyond its means, and Thailand | 
would be in economic trouble if @ 
capricious U.S. Congress were to sud: 
denly cut off aid. As a by-product of} 
this aid. there is large-scale corrup } 
tion which disgusts the population i 
and feeds Communist propaganda. 
(Next week: Rangoon, Burma) 
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Supreme Court Tests Obscenity Laws 


OME view the Supreme Court’s 
S recent decisions in three un- 
precedented cases testing state and 
Federal anti-obscenity laws as a 
grave threat to avant-garde authors 
and publishers. Taking the three 
cases together, they point out, a ma- 
jority of the court dissented. Their 
hope is that these minority opinions 
by Chief Justice Earl Warren and 
Associate Justices William J. Bren- 
nan, John M. Harlan, William O. 
Douglas and Hugo L. Black will yet 
prevail. 

Others have concluded that ulti- 
mately the recent decisions will re- 
duce and possibly eliminate attempts 
at official censorship by the ignor- 
ant and bigoted, whether police 
chiefs or Postmasters General. Their 
optimism is based on the nature of 
the minority opinions, the temperate 
tone of the majority and, above all, 
the shoddy literary goods involved in 
these particular cases. 

Kingsley Books v. 
cerned pamphlets describing sado- 
masochistic activities. A curious 
cross between books and magazines, 
these were issued irregularly but with 
a common format and the running 
title “Nights of Horror.” Under a 
hitherto untested law enacted by the 
Legislature in 1941, New York City 
obtained an injunction and removed 
copies from bookstores. 

New York was attempting “prior 
restraint” of publication, according 
to the aggrieved booksellers. They 
conceded that the “Nights of Horror” 
series was “indisputably obscene and 
filthy,” but they defended their hard- 
won historic right to sell a book— 
completing the path from author to 
reader—before the law intervenes. 


Brown con- 


October 7, 1957 


By Theodor Schuchat 


The New York law was carefully 
written to make pornography un- 
profitable. Usually, when a dealer is 
charged with selling obscene litera- 
ture, the books remain on sale until 
his case has dragged its way through 
a clogged court calendar. If found 
guilty, the dealer may pay only a 
fine and often he is soon selling the 
same books again. Another offense re- 
quires another trial. Under the New 
York statute, in contrast, a trial must 
be held -within 24 hours after the 
injunction issues, and a decision must 
be handed down within 48 hours 
after the trial has ended. A jury trial 
is optional. If the seized material is 
ruled obscene, it is destroyed. 

Justice Felix Frankfurter’s decision 
for the majority denied that this pro- 
cedure was “prior restraint.” The 
bookseller is assured of a swift trial 
and justice without delay. “Until 
then, he may keep the book for sale 
and sell it on his own judgment. . . .” 

Justices Douglas and Black dis- 
sented and, as they did in all three 
cases, adopted a more extreme posi- 
tion than they have taken in the past 
in similar cases. The “Nights of Hor- 
ror” decision they described as 
“prior restraint and censorship at its 
worst.” They were joined in dissent, 
on other grounds, by Justice Bren- 
nan and the Chief Justice. 

“There is totally lacking any stand- 
ard in the statute for judging the 
book in context,” Mr. Warren wrote. 
“The personal element basic to the 
criminal laws is entirely absent. In 
my judgment, the same object may 
have wholly different impact depend- 
ing upon the setting in which it is 
placed. Under this statute the setting 
is irrelevant.” Justice Brennan ar- 


gued that “the absence in this New 
York obscenity statute of a right to 
jury trial is a fatal defect. . . . The 
jury represents a cross-section of the 
community and has a special aptitude 
for reflecting the view of the average 
person.” 

Alberts v. California dealt with a 
Los Angeles publisher and bookseller 
convicted of violating a state law 
against pornography. In an impas- 
sioned brief and oral argument be- 
fore the Supreme Court, his attorney 
advanced two principal reasons for 
reversal. There is no standard of 
obscenity valid for all times and 
places, he observed. Some of the 
earliest English common law cases, 
for example, involved Southey’s Wat 
Tyler, Byron’s Don Juan and Shel- 
ley’s Queen Mab. 

Moreover, ‘his client did a mail 
order business, the Los Angeles 
lawyer pointed out. The Federal 
Government has exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over the mails, and state regu- 
lation in this field presents such a 
patchwork as to make a nationwide 
traffic impossible. Massachusetts, he 
reminded the Court, 
Lillian Smith’s Strange Fruit obscene 
and three years later deemed Forever 
Amber acceptable. Two years after 
that, Erskine Caldwell’s God’s Litile 
Acre was banned in Boston and the 
rest of the Bay State, yet it was then 
legally held to be fit reading for 
residents of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Roth v. U.S., however, presented 
the basic challenge to the 20 anti- 
obscenity acts passed by Congress. 
As author. publisher or bookseller, 
Roth has long run afoul of various 
state and Federal laws against ob- 


once found 
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scene literature. Accused this time 
of violating Federal rather than state 
statutes, he contended that obscenity 
is no subject for Federal legislation, 
Congress being prohibited by the 
First Amendment from abridging 
the rights of free speech and free 
press. 

Roth lost his trial and the Court 
of Appeals upheld his conviction. 
But the adverse decision noted that, 
in effect. the three appellate judges 
were asserting the constitutionality of 
the Federal law barring obscene 
material from the mails. Although 
on the books since 1842, its constitu- 
tionality had never been squarely 
asserted by the Supreme Court. The 
Second Circuit judges wondered in 
print whether the Supreme Court 
would uphold the postal law, in view 
of its many decisions that speech 
may not be restricted unless it pre- 
sents “a clear and present danger.” 

This constitutional doctrine of free 
speech and press judges literature by 
the acts it is likely to cause, not the 
ideas it attempts to spread. Should 
obscenity, alleged or conceded, be 
ruled outside the protection the First 
Amendment extends to ideas? The 
late Judge Jerome Frank made his 
misgivings plain in a lengthy appen- 
dix to the Appellate decision against 
Roth, in which he concurred. 

One defect in the anti-obscenity 
laws, Judge Frank wrote, is that “no 
one can show that with any reason- 
able probability obscene publications 
tend to have any effects on the be- 
havior of normal average adults.” 
Nevertheless, “under the statute as 
judicially interpreted, punishment is 
apparently inflicted for provoking in 
such adults undesirable sexual 
thoughts, feelings or desires—not 
overt dangerous or anti-social con- 
duct, either actual or probable.” And 
who is to determine what is sexually 
provocative? Judge Frank asked. “In 
truth, the stimuli to irregular sexual 
conduct, by normal men and women, 
may be almost anything—the odor 
of carnations or cheese, the sight of 
a cane or a candle or a shoe. the 
touch of silk or a gunnysack.” 
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The American Civil Liberties 
Union came to Roth’s defense before 
the Supreme Court. Its brief echoed 
Judge Frank, citing research findings 
indicating little or no behavior as a 
result of reading or looking at ob- 
scene material. Amicus curiae briefs 
were also filed by the Authors 
League of America, the American 
Books Publishers Council and Play- 
boy and Rogue magazines. Rarely, 
if ever, has an amicus brief been 
accepted in the Supreme Court from 
a lawyer without a client, but the 
authoritative personal opinion of 
Morris Ernst, the celebrated literary 
lawyer, was presented to the Justices 
in this fashion. 

The Government’s case was simple. 
Much more was at stake than Alberts’ 
girlie magazines or Roth’s erotic 
books—American Aphrodite. for 
illustrated 

Aubrey 
pseudo-scientific articles on sex, etc. 
According to the Post Office Depart- 
ment, the “borderline” category ac- 
counts for less than a tenth of the 


anthology 
Beardsley, 


example, an 
of Boccaccio, 


questionable matter scrutinized at 
the border or in the U. S. mails. 
Ninety per cent of the printed or 
photographic items supporting crimi- 
nal convictions under the 
obscenity statutes, the Government 
explained, is “hard-core” pornog- 
raphy: erotic objects, photographic 
sets and booklets, illustrated pam- 
phlets and books “in simple explicit 
words of sexual excesses of every 
kind, over and over again”; porno- 
graphic comic books; and motion 


anti- 


picture films, “sometimes of high 
technical quality, sometimes in 
color.” 

“We strongly feel that it would 
be a grave mistake to judge current 
obscenity by the cases which have 
reached the appellate 
which have been causes célébres in 
the past,” the Government’s brief 
contended. “Ulysses and Memoirs of 
Hecate County are not typical.” To 
prove its point, the Post Office De- 
partment deposited with the Court. 
under seal, samples of “hard-core” 
pornography. Whether the Justices 


courts, or 











accepted its invitation to a private 


screening of seized motion picture | 
> stan 


; maj: 


films is not of record. 


The problem before the Court was § 


a subtle one. Alberts and Roth had 
operated for years in the shadowy 
area between literature and lewdness, 
Yet how could they be restrained 
without impairing the intellectual 
freedom of reputable men of letters? 
Precisely this grave question was 
posed nine years ago in the case of 
Edmund Wilson’s Memoirs of Hecate 
County, but then the Court divided 
4-4, with Justice Frankfurter not par- 
ticipating. Since a tie in the Supreme 
Court upholds the earlier verdict, 
New York State’s conviction of Wil- 
son’s publisher, Doubleday & Co., 
was affirmed. 

The majority decisions in the 
Alberts and Roth cases, read by 
Justice Brennan, noted at the outset 
that the obscenity of their material 
was not at issue. Obscenity was then 
denied the constitutional protection 
of free speech and free press because 
“implicit in the history of the First 
Amendment is the rejection of ob- 
scenity as utterly without redeeming 
social importance.” 

The vexing question raised by 
Judge Frank was disposed of in these 
words: “It is insisted that the con- 
stitutional guarantees are violated 
because convictions may be had with- 
out proof either that obscene mate- 
rial will perceptibly create a clear 
and present danger of anti-social 
conduct, or will probably induce its 
recipients to such conduct.” However, 
“ . . [such] utterances not being 
within the area of constitutionally 
protected speech, it is unnecessary, 
either for us or for the state courts, 
to consider the issue behind the 
phrase ‘clear and present danger.’ ” 

What, then, shall be considered 
obscene? “Obscene material 
deals with sex in a manner appealing 
to prurient interest.” The test is 
“whether to the average person, 
applying contemporary community 
standards, the dominant theme of the 
material taken as a whole appeals to 
prurient interest.” 


The New Leader 
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The decision denied 
standard was vague. Apparently a 
| majority of the Court agreed with 
the Government’s brief, which as- 


serted: “The continental mass of 
commercial pornography is well 
marked on the maps and is unmis- 
takable. The shoal waters around the 
edge are also marked with well 
known buoys and an_ occasional 
wreck. No publisher approaches 
f these waters without knowing what 
| he is doing.” 
| Roth’s argument that the Ninth 
and Tenth Amendments reserved to 
| the states and the people the power 
to deal with obscenity was rejected 
summarily. Alberts’s argument that 
| the Federal postal statute precluded 
state laws against obscenity was also 
rejected. California’s law forbade 
“keeping for sale” or “advertising” 
obscenity, which have nothing to do 
| with the mails or Federal powers. 
The Chief Justice concurred in the 
decision but wrote a separate opin- 
ion emphasizing its limited nature. 
“The defendants in both these cases 
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j were... plainly engaged in the com- 
mercial exploitation of the morbid 
y and shameful craving for materials 
with prurient effect.” Mr. Warren 
commented. “I believe that the state 
and Federal Governments can con- 
stitutionally punish such conduct. 
That is all these cases present to us 
pand all we need to decide.” His 
opinion further noted that “It is not 
the book that is on trial; it is a 
person. The conduct of the defend- 
ant is the central issue. . . .” 
Justice Harlan concurred in Al- 
herts’s case but dissented with respect 
to Roth: “I am very much afraid 
that the broad manner in which the 
Court has decided these cases will 
tend to obscure the peculiar responsi- 
bilities resting on state and Federal 
courts in this field and encourage 
them to rely on easy labeling and 
jury verdicts as a substitute for fac- 
ing up to the tough individual prob- 
lems of constitutional judgment 
involved in every obscenity case.” 
Nor was Justice Harlan happy with 
the new definition of obscenity, in 
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which “the Court merely assimilated 
the various tests into one indiscrimi- 
nate potpourri.” He believed that 
“much of the great literature of the 
world could lead to conviction under 
such a view of the statute.” 

Justices Douglas and Black also 
attacked the new test of obscenity 
in their dissenting opinion. “By 


these standards, punishment is in- 
flicted for thoughts provoked, not 
anti-social conduct,” they warned. 
“Any test that turns on what is offen- 
sive to the community’s standards is 
too loose, too capricious, too destruc- 





BRENNAN: OBSCENITY NO ISSUE 


tive of freedom of expression to be 
squared with the First Amendment.” 

The decision of the majority in the 
Roth and Alberts cases, according to 
the Court’s two steadfast liberals, 
“creates a regime where, in the battle 
between the literati and the Philis- 
tines, the Philistines are certain to 
win.” Their parting shot was: “The 
test that suppresses a cheap tract 
today can suppress a literary gem 
tomorrow. All it need do is incite a 
lascivious thought or arouse a lustful 
desire. The list of books that judges 
or juries can put in the category is 
endless.” 

The trend of the Supreme Court’s 
recent decisions and the temper of 
the present Justices would seem to 
belie these warnings, however. Chief 


Justice Warren observed in his Roth 
opinion that “To recognize the ex- 
istence of a problem . . . does not 
require that we sustain any and all 
measures adopted to meet that prob- 
lem.” One such measure the Court 
would not sustain was a 118-year-old 
Michigan statute making it an of- 
fense to publish or sell books to the 
general public that could potentially 
“incite minors to violent or depraved 
or immoral acts.” 

The effect of this law, Justice 
Frankfurter wrote when the Court 
struck it down last February, was 
“to reduce the adult population of 
Michigan to reading only what is 
fit for children.” Similar statutes in 
Colorado, Florida, Iowa, Maine, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Texas, Vermont, Virginia 
and West Virginia are now chal- 
lenged, for the Supreme Court’s de- 
cision in Butler v. Michigan was 
unanimous. 

What is needed now to divide 
legitimate literature even more clear- 
ly from illegal lewdness is a Supreme 
Court case involving an author of 
established literary merit and a con- 
ventional publishing house. Suppose 
that the Postmaster General  at- 
tempted to bar from the mails a book 
like Memoirs of Hecate County. 
The Supreme Court would overrule 
him, if the positions taken in the 
Roth, Alberts and “Nights of Hor- 
ror” cases are maintained. 

Justices Douglas and Black may 
be expected to hold fast to their 
laissez-faire views on questionable 
literature. In a case involving an 
author and publisher with impeccable 
literary credentials, the Chief Justice 
is likely to reiterate that “It is the 
conduct of the individual that should 
be judged, not the quality of art 
or literature.” Justice Frankfurter 
holds judicial proceedings preferable 
to administrative rulings against lit- 
erature, while Justice Brennan be- 
lieves a jury trial essential for de- 
termination of the issue of obscenity, 
and Justice Harlan would probably 
prefer state rather than Federal re- 
straints in a case of this kind. 


By Thomas P. Whitney 


WO GREAT CONFLICTS condition the life of everyone 
one living on the planet. The first and more funda- 
mental is the tension between the rapid changes being 
wrought in human culture by unlimited technology, on 
the one hand, and the slowly changing forms of social 
and political organization, on the other. The second, more 
obvious but secondary, is the race for world leadership 
between two superpowers representing different attitudes 
toward social organization—the United States and the 
Soviet Union. 

In the face of these conflicts and of the omnipresent 
fact that this is, despite its divisions, one world, there 
are people everywhere who are groping for some set of 
principles which can furnish a basis for future unity. It 
can hardly be surprising that in their gropings some of 
these people often turn to the word humanity itself to 
express their feelings. 

Thus, André Piettre of the University of Paris writes 
in the magazine Réalités: “To oppose a vision of the 
world that is total even though out-dated, we still lack a 
new humanism, also total, to express the future of our 
era. But the stones to build it are ready. To those who will 
be able to raise them, the future is open.” 

In the same issue of the same magazine, J. Robert 
Oppenheimer seeks to find a word to express the univer- 
sality of science, and turns up the classic concept of 
humanitas. He declares: 

“Nuclear weapons and all the machinery of war sur- 
rounding us now haunt our imaginations with an apoca- 
lyptic vision that could well become a terrible reality: 
the disappearance of man as a species from the surface of 
the earth. It is quite possible. But what is more probable, 
more immediate and in my opinion equally terrifying is 
the prospect that man will survive while losing his pre- 
cious heritage, his civilization and his very humanity.” 

It is not my primary purpose here to discuss human- 
ism in the West. It is, rather, to show that the ideas of 
humanism—often called “socialist humanism.” “humane 
socialism”—are afoot in the realms of Communism—with 
dangerous implications for totalitarian dictatorship. 


Poets, writers, economists of the Soviet orbit grope for a new 


HUMANIST SPECTER 





Tuomas P. Wuitney, Soviet-affairs expert of the Asso- 
ciated Press, served in Moscow as an economic analyst 
and correspondent from 1944 through 1953. He has 
written on Russia for the New York Times Magazine. 
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“At least through all of Eastern Europe there roves a | C 
specter, the specter of humane socialism, and it frightens | id 
not only the capitalists but also the Stalinists,” wrote the «, 
Polish journalist Edda Werfel last November, para- pl 
phrasing the first words of the Communist Manifesto. | in 

Edda Werfel was right. The theoretical magazine of the _be 
Soviet Communist party, Kommunist, in its issue No.5 _ co 
of 1957, devoted a portion of its lead editorial and an __ ne 
entire article to an attack on humanism. The editorial 3 
claimed a Leninist monopoly on humanism, declaring that | pr 
“the struggle for the revolutionary transformation of so- | sh 
ciety on Communist foundations” is the “highest expres- | in 
sion of love for human beings, of genuine humanism.” on 

The Kommunist article bluntly asserted that Leninism on 
“needs no sort of ‘humanization,’ nor any of the reforms 
proposed by the proponents of ‘humanist socialism.’” It 
castigated “the newly-appeared ‘reformers’ who are ap- 
pealing for ‘reform’ on humanist principles of the exist- 
ing socialist structure,” and said that such critics, though 
calling themselves Marxists, “in essence . . . demand a ! 
rejection of a number of the most important theses of | 
Marxism-Leninism.” b 

Kommunist noted with grave disapproval that efforts / 
to criticize the Soviet system had become more frequent 
recently on the part of persons basing themselves on “so- 
called humanist positions.” It declared that “Marxism: } 
Leninism is in principle against petty-bourgeois human- 
ism, which operates under the slogan of defense of an ¢ 
abstract human being and humanity in general. This is | 
simply a deceit, a mockery and muddling of the minds | 
of workers and peasants in the interests of estate-owners | 
and capitalists.” ! 

Clearly, Moscow recognizes and fears humanism. But 
it is not so easy to kill it off. Wrote the Polish newspaper , 
Nowa Kultura on April 28: 

“The Communist ideal demands the reconstruction of 
the entire mode of social life. It demands the liberation 
of humanity—and of the individual within the frame: 
work of society—from alienation in all the domains of 
society. The aim is to obtain the real sovereignty of the } hu 
masses, to destroy the division between those who af] to | 
deprived of freedom and the ruling group which is not}  gys 
responsible to the people. The idea of Communism. of| anc 
humanism put into life, is universal. It is older than{ eye 
Marxism, it is the heritage of the ages.” 1 

Whatever kind of Communism Nowa Kultura may} me 
talking about, it obviously has little to do with Soviet} in 
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new | ideology which can reunite their peoples with the rest of mankind 


‘in EASTERN EUROPE 


ves a | Communism. Another Polish Communist expressed the 
shtens | idea of humanism in this way: 

te the, | “Concern for a human being may be something fairly 
para- primitive in the theoretical sense,’ wrote Jerzy Urban 
sto. | in Poprostu of June 10, 1956. “But nevertheless it’s a 
of the basic part of a big idea: the idea of humanism. A start in 
No.5 concern for a human being is answering his material 
nd an ___ needs,” 

itorial 9 © Urban went on: “We have created iron rules and 
that | principles for the national‘economy, ‘highest laws,’ ‘un- 
of so- | shakable systems’ of managing our production, etc. And 
xpres- in the meantime we have neglected the human factor, not 
rism.” _— only in the small everyday issues, but in the big decisive 
linism ones. . . . There are no iron rules for managing the 
forms ¥ national economy that couldn’t be abolished. Only 
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POLAND'S EDDA WERFEL: ‘A SPECTER WHICH FRIGHTENS 
NOT ONLY THE CAPITALISTS BUT ALSO THE STALINISTS' 


of the > humanism, together with socialist ideology, can be said 
ho af! to be our limit and our purpose, according to which our 
is not} system of production should be changed. . . . The dignity 
sm, of} and the privileges of the citizen should be restored so that 
r than everyone knows he is the center of all these activities.” 
The word humanism has been heard in official docu- 
nay be ments in Poland. Wladyslaw Gomulka used the term 
Soviel} in his declaration of October 20, 1956, when he as- 
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sumed the reins of power in Poland. “The cult of per- 
sonality,” Gomulka said, “is a specific system of exercis- 
ing power, a specific road of advancing in the direction 
of socialism, while applying methods contrary to socialist 
humanism, to the socialist concept of the freedom of man, 
to the socialist concept of legality.” 

The concept of humanism is, indeed, a key which 
unlocks the door to understanding of an entire movement 
among Eastern Europeans and Soviet citizens as well. 
One finds the ideas implied in the word humanism in 
many different forms in different places. Here are some 
examples: 

Adam Wazyk: Few East European appeals calling for 
a new concern for human beings have contained quite 
so much passion as the famous “Poem for Adults” by 
Adam Wazyk, published in Warsaw’s Nowa Kultura on 
August 19, 1955. Here is the poem’s ending: 

“We make demands on this earth, 

for the people who are overworked, 

for keys to open doors, 

for rooms with windows, 

for walls which do not rot, 

for hatred of little documents, 

for holy human time, 

for safe homecoming, 

for a simple distinction between words and deeds. 


“We make demands on this earth, 
for which we did not throw dice, 
for which a million perished in battle: 
for a clear truth, 
for the bread of freedom, 
for burning reason, 
for burning reason. 


“We demand these every day, 
We demand through the Party.” 

Tibor Tardos: In /rodalmi Ujsag on April 7, 1956, a 
young Hungarian writer, Tibor Tardos, gave voice to the 
conscience of those Hungarian writers and intellectuals 
who had discovered for themselves the depth of the abyss 
into which they had been cast. He wrote: 

“And the time came when suddenly we even discarded 
respect for human life . . . sacrificing it to faith. And we, 
who not long ago in our youth had sworn by the tremen- 
dous power of thought, . . . nodded consent to every- 
thing.” 
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Zoltan Zelk: A poem by Zoltan Zelk in Jrodalmi Ujsag 
of May 5, 1956 testified vividly to the passionate desire 
of poets to regain their dignity as human beings: 
“I am not worthy of praise. 

Believe me, my friend, it chills my bones 

When you praise my courage. 


“IT am not a tiger; | am a human being. 
My worn heart is a nest of fears, 
Believe me, I am scared. I am scared. 


“T am a human being. I live like a human being. 
How can I be brave? 
I fear only that I may be worthless, 
Of this I am more afraid than death.” 


R. Zimand: Writing in Poprostu on December 9, 1956, 
R. Zimand also struck the note of concern with human 
beings and their needs: “Someone will accuse me of not 
mentioning socialism. But we are far removed from that 
system. People must be fed, they must have clothes to 
wear, they must cease living like cattle, they must en- 
trench and widen their new found freedom. I myself am 
sure that all this is closely bound up with socialism. How- 
ever, I suggest we refrain from a long and thorough dis- 
cussion of socialism until the standard of living in Poland 
approaches that of, say, France.” 

Stefan Kurowski: The Polish economist Stefan Kurow- 
ski, in an article in Zycie Gospodarcze on November 26, 
1956, demanded a new concept of economic development 
for Poland. Among other things. he attacked the standard 
Soviet excuse for sacrifice of contemporary living stand- 
ards to headlong industrialization—namely, that such 
sacrifice is necessary to catch up with capitalism. First, 
Kurowski criticized this idea because it considers the end 
all-important and the means inconsequential. But he went 
on to demonstrate that, even in terms of its own stated 
ends, it is a defective concept. The neglect of the human 
factor in Soviet industrialization, he pointed out, is self- 
defeating: decreased incentive and the sapped will of 
workers will combine to lower the productivity of labor. 

George Paloczi-Horvath: Out of all the soul searching 
of East European writers, perhaps the most impressive 
single document is an allegory by the Hungarian writer 
George Paloczi-Horvath called “A Meeting of Two 
Young Men”—published in /rodalmi Ujsag on July 7, 
1956. The allegory brought three famous characters of 
Dostoyevsky—Rodya Raskolnikov of Crime and Punish- 
ment, and Ivan and Alyosha Karamazov from The Broth- 
ers Karamazov—together with the author in front of an 
immense and silent audience which obviously consists 
of men who experienced Stalinism. 

It pictured Ivan Karamazov putting “the question, the 
very question of the times” to Alyosha and the audience: 
“I beg you to answer frankly. Try to imagine that you 
yourself are actually building the structure of man- 
kind’s fate. with the purpose of giving human beings 








happiness at last. . . . But to achieve that it would be un. 
avoidable that some torture be inflicted, even though on 
just one little creature, because its tears shed unavenged 
were essential for the completion of the structure. Would 
you, would you be willing to go ahead with the work at 
that price? Answer and don’t lie.” 

“No, I would not do it,” Alyosha replied in a whisper. 

Ivan continued: “Then could you possibly conceive of 
the idea that human beings for whom this building is 
actually being done would accept the happiness resulting 
if this involved the bloodshed of one small creature tor- 
tured unjustly, and further, that if they accepted it, they 
would be able to be happy forever after?” 

“No, I would not think that possible, brother,” Alyosha 
replied again. 

Ivan turned to the living audience: “And you, the 
others, all of you, would you think that possible?” 

“No, we do not,” a chorus responded. 

Ivan replied: “You have answered too quickly, my 
friends.” Then he turned to Alyosha: “You know what 
happened to them, don’t you? . . . They, too, were trying 
to build the structure of mankind’s fate, the happiness of 
future generations. They wanted to make the world 
clean, livable, magnificent. They fell in love so deeply 
with the generation of tomorrow, with the mankind to 
come, that there was hardly any love left for those who 
happened to live in today’s world. They were brought up 
in a manner which only filled their hearts with cold and 
abstract feelings, and they thought that the generation 
of the day after tomorrow could be happy even if it was 
conceived in suspicion and fear . . . that everything was 
permissible against the people of today provided that it 
would benefit the man of the day after tomorrow.” 

Alyosha Karamazov intervened at this point, address- 
ing the living audience: 

“But now you already know and see that you can- 
not go on living like this. By now you know that this is 
not the path to happiness. By now these builders, the 
ones who are building the happiness of the many, know 
that on their way to victory they must prove their right- 
eousness through all their lives, that their cause must be 
clean. .. . A right cause must be fought for with right 
means.” 

But Ivan replied: “It is not enough to repent. No, it’s 
not enough to be sorry for all.” He addressed the living 
audience: “You must understand, too. Do you under- 
stand it, you miserable creatures? Do you understand 
what has happened to you? .. . You must understand that 
you cannot build a clear, magnificent future with a split 
personality, with a double standard of morality.” 

Vladimir Dudintsev: The new note of humanism, of con- 
cern for human beings, also turned up in the Soviet 
Union, glimmering through the pages of the most im- 
portant Soviet novel of the postwar era—Vladimir 
Dudintsev’s Not by Bread Alone. 


Dudintsev’s hero is a young engineer named Lopatkin 
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who struggles long and stubbornly to gain recognition for 

‘his invention, a new piece of machinery. He comes to per- 
sonify idealism as contrasted with Soviet materialism, 

courage as contrasted with the typical Soviet submissive- 
ness, individualism as contrasted with the bureaucracy or 
“collective,” and asceticism as contrasted with the crass- 
ness and bankruptcy of the Soviet upper class. Lopatkin 
teaches that human dignity cannot be destroyed by mere 
jimprisonment, that there is virtue in unrelenting struggle 
jagainst bureaucratic inhumanity, and that the means of 
conducting this struggle is politics. 

Y The humanist point of view underlying all of this 
emerges in the last scene as Lopatkin stands on a balcony 
with his wife Nadya and looks out into his own future: 
+ “He leaned more heavily on the granite of the bal- 
cony as if to adjust his load before setting out again on 
jhis way. His shoulders had now become powerful, but 
(more weight had been added to his load. This was the 
weight of new concern—concern for human beings. 
‘You'll yet become a politician,’ he remembered the 
words of his friend Galitsky. Maybe for the first time then 
jhe really understood. ... And though Lopatkin’s machine 
was already built and delivered, he suddenly saw before 
(himself that road leading off into the distance, of which 
there was probably no end. It waited for him, stretched 
out in front of him, drew him with its clandestine wind- 
lings, with its severe responsibility.” 

) Khrushchev called Dudintsev’s book “slanderous.” 

, Other Soviet Authors: Dudintsev is not the only Soviet 
author who has raised his voice for a humanist outlook. 

‘There have been many others, some of them equally able 
land vivid. 

Alexander Yashin in the short story “Levers” deftly 
epicts a small group of collective farm Communists who 
it frankly discussing their affairs. their relations with 
the Party. One of them asks what truth is—and he gets 
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J, ROBERT OPPENHEIMER AND MILOVAN DJILAS: 'AN IRRESISTIBLE ASPIRATION TOWARD UNIFICATION’ 


varied, mostly cynical reactions in which the speakers 
compare what is said and what is. 

“Truth is necessary only for meetings, for holidays, 
like criticism and self-criticism,” remarks one of them. 
“It’s inapplicable to business. Is that the way it is?” 

The discussion continues in the same vein until finally 
all the Party cell has gathered and its meeting is called 
to order. At that point, all the men begin talking in the 
accepted Party jargon without any relation to reality. 
Then the meeting breaks up and all go their way: “And 
again they were clean, sincere, direct human beings, 
human beings and not levers.” 

Or N. Zhdanov in the story “A Trip Home” tells of a 
Moscow bureaucrat who returns to his native village to 
bury his mother. For a few hours, he is taken out of his 
office and hears ordinary people discuss their real prob- 
lems, their hardships and difficulties. The bureaucrat is 
uncomfortable with reality, and can’t wait to get back to 
his comfortable office again where he can forget. 

Yuri Nagibin in his story “Light in the Window” tells 
of the director of a rest home who keeps the most luxuri- 
ous apartment in his establishment carefully cleaned and 
polished—for the Party leader who never comes. No 
matter how crowded the establishment is, this apartment 
always remains vacant. Finally one night the charwoman 
who cleans this holy of holies breaks into it to entertain 
her family there. The director evicts them, but in their 
eyes as they depart he reads the real and inhuman 
essence of his own character. 

These stories, like Dudintsev’s novel, have all been 
condemned by the powers that be in the Soviet literary 
world. But there are many other vivid and no less touch- 
ing examples of warm concern for human beings in cur- 
rent Soviet literature. including some which have not 
been criticized. 

Milovan Djilas: There is no need here to review the well- 
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publicized views of Djilas on the class nature of Soviet 
society. It is obvious that his whole new book is per- 
meated with humanist aspirations. This is perhaps par- 
ticularly true of the last portion, which discusses the forces 
making for world unification. His conclusion reads: 

“There is, in the background, something new and more 
essential: an irresistible aspiration toward the unification 
of the world... 

“To the extent that one class, party or leader stifles 
criticism completely, or holds absolute power, it or he 
inevitably falls into an unrealistic, egotistical and pre- 
tentious judgment of reality. 

“This is what is happening today to the Communist 
leaders. They do not control their deeds, but are forced 
into them by reality. There are advantages in this; they 
are now more practical men than they used to be. How- 
ever, there are also disadvantages, because these leaders 
basically lack realistic, or even approximately realistic, 
views. They spend more time defending themselves from 
world reality and attacking it than they do in getting 
accustomed to it... . 

“In any case, the world will change and will go on in 
the direction in which it has been moving and must go on 
—toward greater unity, progress and freedom. The 
power of reality and the power of life have always been 
stronger than any kind of brutal force and more real 
than any theory.” 

One could go on almost indefinitely citing such exam- 
ples of the humanist trend in writings from the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe. What has been presented here 
is only a random sample. It represents people with widely 
different views in many respects, some of whom would no 
doubt resent keenly being grouped with some of the 
others. Nevertheless, there is a common denominator 
which puts them all in irreconcilable opposition, whether 
or not they themselves realize it, to Soviet Marxism- 
Leninism. 

The humanism for which they speak is no closed meta- 
physical system, to be sure; but its disparate elements 
add up to a definite and coherent view toward the moral 
and social problems which now grip Eastern Europe. The 
humanist point of view is not only a matter of basic 
attitude toward life’s problems; it carries with it certain 
fairly clear political, social and economic corollaries. 
Let us see the elements which unite all these writers in the 
new humanism. 

Its foundations are clearly idealism and love of per- 
sonal freedom—an idealism intimate, simple and con- 
crete, rooted in love for human beings and faith in them. 
“We make demands on this earth, for the people who 
are overworked . . . for hatred of little documents, for 
holy human time, for safe homecoming .. . ,” wrote 
Adam Wazyk. 

Its motive forces are courage and compassion. “One 
must not be afraid of long journeys,” said engineer 


Lopatkin in Not by Bread Alone. “I fear only that I may 











be worthless . . . ,” wrote Zoltan Zelk. And the imaginary 
Ivan Karamazov in Paloczi-Horvath’s allegory declares, 
as did Dostoyevsky’s Ivan, that society cannot accept 
“the bloodshed of one small creature tortured unjustly,” 

Specifically, the new humanism contains the thesis of) 
Urban and Zimand that the human being must stand at), 
the center of the economic machinery, that economic, 
laws must be made for human beings and not the human’ 
beings made to serve the laws. There is the argument of| 
Kurowski that living standards are more important than 
heavy industry statistics. The new humanism begins with| 
concern for the material welfare of people, and demands, 
restoration of their dignity, their freedom, their privi-/ 
leges. And through all this runs the theme of interna. 
tionalism, the concept that all humanity is one, that the 
world is moving toward the unity of humanity. 

The methodology of humanism is clearly expressed, 
There is the forthright, universal and vehement rejection} 
of the thesis that the end justifies the means. “A right 
cause must be fought for with right means.” There is the 
oft-repeated demand for unconditional adherence to the 
truth in all of life. Finally, there is the confidence, state 
most precisely by Dudintsev, that victory will come only 
after long and patient struggle. } 

When one takes all these elements together, they con- 
stitute the formidable beginning of an idea-system un- 
alterably and bitterly in conflict with Soviet Marxism: 
Leninism. To be sure, as Nowa Kultura recognized, 
there is not one brand new idea or emotion in all of this! 
These have been basic ideas of Western civilization for 
thousands of years, expressed in considerable detail, 
by democratic and social democratic movements in a 
last century. Yet that is precisely where they derive their 
strength, in the historical context of an Eastern Europe} 
struggling to emerge from Stalinism. 

If the new humanism constitutes a challenge to Soviet 
Marxism-Leninism, it also constitutes a challenge of i 
different type to the West. It is a challenge to. thinkers inf 
Western countries, whose scope is not limited by totali- 
tarian controls over expression, to carry:'this torch, to 
develop this idea-system further and faster, to add to it 
the new concepts and ideas born in Western. freedom—} 
with the ultimate aim of reconciling and reuniting mat-\ 
kind. It has always been apparent that .Leninism could) 
never be defeated by mere negativism: The West ha 





had a good many decades to elaborate. a..non-totali} 
tarian scheme of ideas which would endow the socid 
development of humanity with a human _purposefulnes 
which could inspire men in East and West alike with th 
vision of the future. If now some beginnings have beet 
made in this direction in the East, coming out of tht 
hearts of people who have experienced the bankrupte! 
and degradation of Stalinism, it should shame Wester 
thinkers into action, challenge them to develop old ani 
new humanist ideas further. After all, humanism ©) 
have as much meaning for the West as for the East. 
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CHAMBERLIN 


ANKARA 
EVISITING Turkey after an ab- 
R cence of four years, one sorts 
out a mixed bag of impressions in 
this brand-new capital, complete with 
opera house, university, parks, bou- 
levards and modern-looking public 
buildings. Kemal Ataturk, founder 
of modern Turkey, laid out this city 
on a hill near the site of an Oriental 
town which was old when Tamer- 
lane crushed the Turkish Sultan Ba- 
jazet in a great battle in 1402. 

Ankara is symbolic of Turkey’s 
progress since its modernist revolu- 
tion and of the growing pains which 
accompany it. After thirty years, the 
city has grown to a population of 
almost half a million. Water and 
other public services have not kept 
pace, and one finds American fami- 
lies doling out hot water sparingly 
and looking forward to a visit to 
Istanbul’s fabulous Hilton Hotel as 
a chance to get a real bath. There 
is also symbolism in the dust and 
rubble that are a product of the 
never-ending effort to modernize the 
city, to tear down old buildings and 
put up new, to widen streets, some- 
times three or four times in quick 
succession. 

One impression of 1953 is un- 
changed: Turkey is a loyal, valuable 
US. ally. There are no Communists 
or fellow-travelers, and the large 
United States military mission, which 
is training Turkey’s armed forces in 
the use of modern weapons, reports 
a most cooperative attitude. The 
Turks are historically conditioned to 
distrust of Russia, and they do not 
scare. Their reply to a hectoring note 
from Soviet Premier Bulganin about 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 






Mixed Impressions 
From Turkey 


alleged concentration of Turkish 
troops near the Syrian frontier was 
to pick up two Soviet diplomats and 
throw them out of the country for 
espionage. Turkey has been a loyal 
member of NATO and of the 
Baghdad Pact, has voted consistently 
with the United States in the UN, 
and still maintains a brigade of 
troops in Korea. 

Stretching a thousand miles from 
the Dardanelles to the frontier of 
Iran, Turkey is a solid roadblock to 
Soviet expansion toward the Medi- 
terranean and a lid on the bubbling 
ferment in the volatile Arab coun- 
tries. It is significant that Turkey 
takes no part in the Arab feud against 
Israel and cultivates trade with that 
country. 

But, while Turkey continues to 
convey a reassuring impression in 
foreign policy, there has been de- 
terioration in some other fields since 
1953, notably in finance, economics 
and respect for constitutional rights. 

Four years ago, the Turks and 
some American advisers here were 
talking enthusiastically of Turkey as 
a country with considerable wheat- 
exporting possibilities. But the weath- 
er in intervening years has been un- 
favorable; the population has been 
growing rapidly (it is now about 25 
million) and requiring more bread; 
many of the over 40,000 tractors on 
Turkish fields are laid up from mis- 
use and lack of spare parts. It is 
now believed that Turkey will do 
well to supply its own wheat needs, 
and the country is absorbing con- 
siderable U.S. surplus wheat. 

The financial picture has definitely 
changed for the worse. In the last 


two years, the free-market value of 
the Turkish lira (absurdly overvalued 
at the official rate of 2.8 to the dol- 
lar, with a “tourist” rate of 5.25 to 
the dollar) has fallen from 7 to 13.5 
liras to the dollar. This reflects an 
extreme shortage of import goods, 
which is, in turn, a consequence of 
an acute lack of the foreign exchange 
needed to pay for these goods. 

Turkey has run up debts with 
every country with which it has been 
trading, and also with the European 
Payments Union; its credit is ex- 
hausted and it is obliged to pledge 
a part of the resources from its lim- 
ited sales of such export products 
as tobacco, dried fruits and cotton 
to clear up past arrears. U.S. eco- 
nomic aid ($80 million a year, plus 
about $70 million in farm surplus 
produce) can no longer be used to 
finance big projects of capital de- 
velopment. It must be earmarked to 
plug the numerous holes in the exist- 
ing Turkish economy. 

It is the general opinion among 
foreign economists that Turkey, un- 
der the driving leadership of Pre- 
mier Adnan Menderes, has been try- 
ing to do too much too fast. with 
extremely little sense of priority 
among its economic projects and 
little consideration for the bounds 
imposed by its limited capital. 

There will be an election in Turkey 
on October 27 and three opposition 
parties are challenging the Demo- 
cratic party, headed by Menderes. 
Largest of these is the Republican 
party, headed by the dignified elder 
statesman, Ismet Inonu. There is also 
the Liberty party, composed of dis- 
gruntled ex-Democrats, and the Na- 
tion party, more religious and con- 
servative, whose leader, Osman 
Bolukbashi, was jailed for a contro- 
versial speech in Parliament (one of 
the more extreme repressive meas- 
ures applied to opposition spokes- 
men). However the election may 
turn out, friends of Turkey abroad 
may hope that its future rulers will 
realize the importance of preserving 
liberty and of economic driving with 
brakes as well as accelerators. 
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N THE publishing business, as everyone knows, a few 
Sieh get a good deal of attention and the others get 
little or none. As a general rule, the novels that are 
ballyhooed are bad—a piece of crude, corny sensa- 
tionalism such as Peyton Place, a slick contrivance such 
as The Last Angry Man. Just now we have a loud fan- 
fare for Myron Kaufmann’s Remember Me to God, a 
book that is serious in intention but lamentably weak 
in execution. And Random House is getting ready to 
throw at the public 100,000 copies of Atlas Shrugged. 
a very long (1,168 pages), very expensive ($6.95). and 
excruciatingly bad novel by Ayn Rand. Once in a while. 
the object of attention is a good novel such as James 
Gould Cozzens’s By Love Possessed, which is extraordi- 
narily good even though it isn’t the towering master- 
piece some reviewers have called it, and we are bound 
to rejoice; but then we think of all the other novels that 
are being neglected and that don’t deserve to be. 

The works of fiction I am discussing this week—two 
novels and three collections of short stories—have only 
one thing in common: They are all likely to receive less 
attention than they deserve. I begin with May Sarton’s 
The Birth of a Grandfather (Rinehart, $3.75), a quiet 
novel but an enjoyable one, less dramatic than her 
Faithful Are the Wounds but distinguished by the same 
kind of insight. 

It is the story of a Cambridge (Massachusetts) family, 
people comfortably well off, with cultivated minds and 
independent spirits. The novel begins on an island off the 
coast of Maine. which has been for many years the 
summer home of the Wyeths, and the first part is a study 
in centripetal and centrifugal forces. We see how much 
all the Wyeths—there are three generations of them 
on the island—have in common, and at the same time 
we feel the ominous tensions between Sprig and his wife 
and between Sprig and his son and daughter, both of 
whom are on the verge of maturity. The remainder of 
the novel shows what these tensions, heightened by 
certain external pressures. do to—and for—the various 
members of the family. 

The weakest part of the book is its conclusion, for 
there is supposed to be a decisive change in Sprig and 
the reader cannot quite believe in it. The explanation, 


Some Good Fiction Which Won't Get 
The Popular Attention It Deserves 


any TTR 


By Granville Hicks 


Damme, 
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I think, lies in a failure of technique, which may in turn 
result from a failure of nerve. Miss Sarton has chosen 
to show Sprig only through the eyes of other char- 
acters, and since this method, though it tells us much 
about him, never carries us to the core of his per-s 
sonality, the change is not something we feel. But the 
sense of the family, this strange and precarious union 
of diverse and conflicting entities, is wonderfully given. 
If Miss Sarton has hesitated in this instance to take 
us inside a man’s mind. Hollis Summers in The Weather 
of February (Harper. $3.50) has boldly invaded the , 
mind of a woman. She is a woman of 40, temporarily 
immobilized by an injury received in an automobile 
accident, who sits in an apartment in Mexico City during 
the dreary month of February, and puts down her 
thoughts on life and especially love. Summers’s art sug: | 
gests her artlessness and at the same time, through her 
casual and fragmentary reminiscing, reveals her char- | 
acter and tells her story. (The narrator, incidentally, / 
refuses to give her name; she has her reasons for this, | 
which are all very well, but Mr. Summers might have 
considered the convenience of reviewers.) 
Although there are some fine little episodes from } 
the nameless narrator's girlhood in a Methodist par- | 
sonage, she is chiefly concerned with the men in her ( 
life. There was, first. her romantic passion for Robert | 
Alston, which led to a romantic marriage and a painful | 
separation and divorce. After that. and after some ex: | 
perimentation, came the purely unsentimental marriage | 
to the dull Mr. Houston. And when the narrator was | 
delivered from that by Mr. Houston’s death, there was { 
her affair with a married man named Andy. It was this | 
afiair, as we have known from the first, that brought | 
her to Mexico, and, by the time she is ready to talk} 
about it, we realize that it has run its course. As her) 
recollections catch up with the present, that February in 
Mexico City, she is coming to terms with the past and | 
trying to make it serve the future. : 
Mr. Summers has succeeded in making the narrator! 
a woman of great charm, an extraordinary but credible | 
blend of naiveté and wisdom, romantic and realistic at) 
the same time. He makes us see that in all her roles—' 
the devoted wife, the dutiful wife. the abandoned mis [ 
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tress—she was always the same woman, and the climax 
of the novel comes when she achieves a fuller realization 
than ever before of what kind of woman she is. Every- 
thing, of course, depends on the quality of Mr. Sum- 
mers’s insight into his heroine; in the opinion of one 
male reader he is a perceptive man as well as a daring 
one. 

Collections of short stories, unless they are by authors 
with magic names, are even more likely to be over- 
looked than novels, and in reviewing three such col- 
lections I want to pay tribute to their publishers. The 
first, Harvey Swados’s On the Line (Atlantic Monthly- 
Little Brown, $3.75), its publisher describes not as a 
book of short stories but as a “work of fiction,” and 
the distinction has some validity since the stories are 
closely related, all having the same setting, an auto- 
mobile assembly line, and having some characters in 
common. The central character, however, is different in 
each story, and each story has its own climax. 

Few books are written these days about factory work- 
ers, not only because the subject was discredited bv the 
crudities of what once was called “proletarian fiction,” 
but also, I think, because not many of today’s young 
writers have worked in factories. Mr. Swados has, as 
the reader would soon realize even if the jacket didn’t 
tell him. and the book constantly testifies to the impact 
of the assembly line on his senses and his emotions. 
Whatever else may be true. this is realism in the basic 
meaning of that term, resting solidly on observed fact 
and felt experience. 

The stories are uneven. They are mostly stories of 
frustration, and the climax of each comes in the moment 
when the central character is compelled to admit defeat. 
This is not a pattern that makes for subtlety, and some 
of the situations Mr. Swados portrays seem unfortunately 
familiar. There is. for instance, the story of the man 
who wants to be a singer and is injured in the throat; 
there is the story of the man who idolizes his son and 
buvs him the car in which he kills himself. On the other 
hand, the tale of the Irish boy who gets fed up not merely 
with the assembly line but with America is fresh and 
convincing, and the bitterness of “Just One of the Boys” 
comes through handsomely. I also like the irony of 
“Back in the Saddle Again,” the story of a man of 56 
who returns to the factory from which he had escaped 
into a small business 20 years earlier. The point of the 
story is that his return is not wholly a humiliation, and 
Mr. Swados makes the point neatly. 

Although one feels in all the stories Mr. Swados’s 
detestation of the assembly line, there is only one, “Joe. 
the Vanishing American.” in which his attitude becomes 
explicit. Work on the assembly line, Joe says, is brutal. 
meaningless, and without satisfactions of any kind. The 
men, he says. hate the work, hate the shoddy product 
they turn out, and hate themselves. Without denying 
the element of truth in this indictment, I wish I could 
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feel that Joe is something more than the author’s mouth- 
piece. For that matter, I wish that On the Line taken as 
a whole didn’t seem to me inferior to Mr. Swados’s first 
novel, Out Went the Candle. 

Samuel Yellen’s short stories have been appearing in 
magazines, mostly the quarterlies, for a long time, but 
The Passionate Shepherd (Knopf, $3.50) is the first 
collection of his work. The stories in the volume mostly 
portray middle-aged men and women, often as they look 
back on their youth, and Mr. Yellen adroitly juxtaposes 
innocence and cynicism, hopefulness and despair. Per- 
haps the best example of his skill in this genre is the 
first story, “Your Children Will Burn,” in which hard- 
boiled realism blends with fantasy in a memorable way. 
“Stoneville Pike,” which is in the same vein, is not 
quite so convincing, but the adroitness of the story, 
except for the ending, is impressive. 

Several of the stories have academic settings, but 
there is none of the lifelessness that, according to the 
theoreticians, attends academic themes. Such stories as 
“The Mystic Presences” and “Reginald Pomfret Skelton” 
are not merely extremely knowing—after all, Mr. Yellen 
has been a teacher for more than 25 years—but also 
dramatic. Mr. Yellen is subtle, in a way that Mr. Swados 
isn’t, but he rarely lapses into the kind of vagueness that 
some short-story writers mistake for subtlety. These 
stories are vigorous as well as skillful and a pleasure to 
read. 

Daniel Curley’s short stories have also appeared in the 
quarterlies, of one of which, Accent, he is an editor. 
There are 12 of his stories in That Marriage Bed of 
Procrustes (Beacon, $3.50), and they are skilful and 
subtle and rather more complicated than Mr. Yellen’s. 
Some of them, perhaps, are too subtle and too com- 
plicated; I find myself, at any rate, preferring the rela- 
tively simple ones, such as “Saccovanzetti,” “The Night 
of the Two Wakes,” and “The Bribe,” to so involved and 
oblique a story as “The Appointed Hour.” Like most 
serious short-story writers today, Mr. Curley demands 
a high degree of cooperation from his readers, and in 
“The Appointed Hour” it may be that he asks too 
much. 

On the other hand, such crowded stories as “To Ask 
the Hard Question Is Easy” and “A Spring” are ef- 
fective. Being too explicit is always more detrimental to 
a short story than not being explicit enough, but of 
course the writer’s aim must be to find the exact point 
at which the reader’s imagination is challenged and at 
the same time rewarded. If Mr. Curley doesn’t invariably 
hit this point, he always tries, and his successes are more 
frequent than his failures. 

When I think of the satisfaction I found in reading 
this and the other books I have been talking about and 
the misery I suffered in reading Atlas Shrugged, | feel 
sorry for the people who are going to be victimized by 
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In Defense of the New Course. 
By Imre Nagy. 
Praeger. 306 pp. $5.50. 


Tus “dissertation,” 
called it, affords Western observers 


as Imre Nagy 


new insights into the workings and 
problems of Communism. Written by 
a Communist for Communists, the 
24 chapters of this work were Nagy’s 
answer to the accusations leveled 
against him by other leading Hun- 
garian Communists who had forced 
him to relinquish the Premiership he 
had held from July 4, 1953 until 
April 18, 1955. During that time, he 
had introduced a set of policies which 
became known as the “New Course.” 

The New Course, a liberalization 
program, was aimed at raising the 
living standard of the Hungarian 
peasants and workers by decelerating 
heavy industrialization and collecti- 
vization of the land, thereby in- 
creasing the production of consumer 
goods and agricultural produce. It 
greatly restricted the power of the 
AVH, the political police. In the 
ideological and intellectual sphere, it 
aimed at what the author considers 
greater freedom of thought and a 
new “Communist morality” 
which Party members could openly 
express their opinions and accept 
criticism without rancor or revenge. 
Finally, it aimed at a more voluntary 
fusion between Party leaders and 
Party members, Party members and 
non-Party members, Party and state. 
in the concerted effort of “building 


under 


socialism.” 

Such policies, in Nagy’s 
corresponded to true Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, in contrast to the repression, dis- 
honesty, secretiveness. heedless in- 
dustrialization, ruthless collectiviza- 
tion and subservience to Moscow 
practiced by the “foursome”— 


opinion, 


24 


Hungary’s Sincere Communist 


Reviewed by Konrad Kellen 


Chief, Broadcast Review Staff, 


Matyas Rakosi, Erno Geré, Mihaly 
Farkas, Jozsef Revai—before and af- 
ter the New Course. The foursome 
had vindicated their removal of Nagy 
by calling the New Course “right- 
wing deviationism.” Nagy, in a vast 
array of carefully reasoned and ex- 
tensively documented arguments, not 
only rejects the charges of “right- 
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answers. Nagy would not agree; at { 
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least when he wrote this book, there th 
a pe ¢ 
was in his mind an enormous, all- 
: . ar 
encompassing theoretical structure 
. : “| @ 
with an answer to everything. This | f 
: 0 
is true, however, only on paper. In | 
. . ‘ d 
reality, Nagy’s exegesis of what he | a 
: ; i 
considers true Marxism merely shows | thi 
us that there are still Communists in | 
. to 
the world of Communism—true be- | Ho 


wing deviation” as untrue but ac- 
cuses his accusers of “left-wing devia- 
tion.” Nagy had essentially com- 
pleted this work in September 1955. 
but did not present it to Party mem- 
bers until just before the Central 
Committee plenum which ousted Ra- 
kosi in July 1956. 

The course of his arguments here 
reveals, perhaps more clearly than 
any document that has come out of 
the Communist world, how Commu- 
nist dogma and practice is beset by 
insoluble every 
sphere of life. Whether to push heavy 
industrialization or the production of 
consumer goods: whether to force 
farmers into collectives or give them 
a little freedom of choice for the 
whether to invigorate 
Party life by frank and open dis- 
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contradictions in 


time being: 


cussion or to protect Party leaders 
whether to 
prepare for peace or for war; wheth- 


and policies by secrecy; 


er to permit the intelligentsia to ex- 
press their ideas or force them to 
support the Party line; whether to 
seek one’s own “road to socialism” 
on the basis of the Belgrade declara- 
tion or place one’s country under 
Moscow’s finally, 
whether to be a fundamentalist or 
a pragmatist in building Commu- 
nism—these are basic problems to 
which there are no clear doctrinal 
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erators of state power. 
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internal affairs of the Hungarian na- lar} 
tion. For example: bs 
“At a conference held in 1953. tro 


Comrade Malenkov pointed out that ; 
they had discussed personal questions ; pia 
with Rakosi . . . ‘We asked, whom : the 
do you reiocannsetil as your deputy? | 
He could name no one. He had ob- | A J 
jections to every name mentioned } tiall 
. all but he alone were suspect 1 ok 
This appalled us very much,’ said | hae 
Comrade Malenkov.” : su 
Nagy regarded Rakosi as his arch- | 
enemy and wanted to marshal every \ Not 
conceivable argument against him. 
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he was dressed down by Malenkov 
like a wayward schoolboy because of 
a matter which was surely nobody’s 
concern except his own and that of 
the Hungarian people. Yet Nagy has 
»no objection. The other Soviet 
leaders, quoted with approval by 
Nagy, express final judgments and 
” recommendations on Hungary’s ag- 
riculture, industrialization, Party or- 
ganization and other questions in a 
way in which a somewhat exasperated 


ee 


—— 


‘an corporation president might settle 
IL the problems of a delinquent subsidi- 
sh: ary somewhere in the marginal areas 
This | of the enterprise. Nagy has no word 
2 of criticism for this behavior. 
at te { Again, though de-Stalinization was 
uate | in full swing by the time Nagy made 
sie this work public, he did not hesitate 
te be | (2 quote Stalin, as authoritatively as 
me he does Marx and Lenin, in support 


erie of his doctrinal argument against 
"SS OP > Rakosi. 
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all farm collectives, new beginnings in 
ahaa | almost every field. The New Course 
Molo- | was popular and Nagy was popular. 
sch in Yet, despite his successes and his 
vail popularity, he lost out in 1955 to the 
: frst loathed “foursome.” And this book 
sJearly | "eVeT Comes to grips with the ques- 
an na | OP of why success and mass popu- 
larity in a Communist land lead only 

1953, to insults, accusations, expulsion 
+ he from the Party, and even oblivion. 
ata f Despite vast knowledge of Com- 
whom | Munist affairs, scintillating skill in 
uty : the dialectic, and impressive powers 
5 of logic in erecting an enormous 


pr <I theoretical edifice, Nagy was essen- 
tially a naive man. Not once did he 

, _.1 ) 48k himself how it came to pass that 
"| men like Rakosi. for whom he had 

; arch | such contempt, could grasp and re- 
| tain power in Communist systems. 
Not once did he ask why all these ter- 


i ible injustices, inefficiencies, lies and 


~~ aa ) “deviations” from true Marxism keep 
permeating, and in fact dominating. 
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Communist reality wherever it is es- 
tablished. To him, as to the gambler 
at the roulette wheel, the system was 
always right; things somehow never 
work out in practice because of some 
demoniacal forces and sinister vil- 
lains. To come face to face with 
such a completely integrated, logi- 
cally consistent and by no means 
easily refutable and yet totally un- 
realistic structure of political thought 
and conviction is indeed “breath- 
taking,” as President Eisenhower 
called his conversations with Marshal 
Zhukov at a recent press conference. 

Less than four months after com- 
pleting this work, Nagy was swept 
back into the Premiership by the 
revolution—only to fall into un- 
precedented obscurity (nobody out- 
side the Communist orbit even knows 
whether he is still alive). It is an 
open question whether Nagy has by 
now, like Milovan Djilas, crossed the 
threshold into a more real under- 
standing of the nature of Commu- 
nism, 

In April 1955, Nagy was merely 
unseated by his opponents, who, in 
his view, did great harm to the na- 
tion and to the cause of Commu- 
nism. But in October 1956 he and 
the entire Hungarian nation, striving 
for many of the very reforms which 


Nagy expounds here, were crushed 
by Khrushchev, whom Nagy in this 
paper quotes as an authority on 
“real” Communism. It may well be 
that last fall’s terrible events can- 
not be fitted into even so tightly 
woven an ideology as that of Nagy, 
and that, if he read the book today, 
he would recognize the quixotism of 
his earlier struggle. But, then again, 
he might not. (In any case, there 
must be many others among the 
Communist intelligentsia who still 
have not given up the illusion of a 
“better” Communism. ) 

Nagy’s brief is presented, despite 
considerable repetitiveness, in un- 
abridged form. It makes a terribly 
ponderous, fascinating volume. In an 
introduction, Hugh Seton-Watson, 
the eminent British scholar, leads 
the reader with his customary care 
and competence through the laby- 
rinth of events that led to the New 
Course, tracing, at the same time, a 
competent political portrait of the 
author. In an_ epilogue, George 
Paloczi-Horvath, Hungarian poet and 
playwright, gives us a priceless quo- 
tation, in which Rakosi declared that 
in a “socialist” state tanks could 
never be used against workers. Imre 
Nagy now knows how false this boast 
was. 





By Glanville Williams. 
Knopf. 350 pp. $5.00. 


WRITING about the ethics of suicide 
thirty years ago, Sidney Hook de- 
clared that “we must recognize no 
categorical imperative ‘to live,’ but 
[only] ‘to live well,’ ” howsoever the 
good life may be defined. The legal 
code, however, pronounces against 
this moral dictum. The law requires 
much life to be maintained—and, 
indeed, to come into being—that is 
not good life; and it holds out crimi- 
nal sanctions against even the most 
beneficent interference with this prin- 
ciple. 

Glanville Williams shows in illu- 
minating detail how the criminal law 
of the English-speaking countries 
denies the liberty of the individual 
to exercise control over the principal 
processes of life: procreation, birth, 
death. With broad and graceful eru- 
dition, informed by a feeling for 
jurisprudence, medicine, history, the- 
ology, and social policy, Williams 
demonstrates the urgent need for 
reform and rationalization of social 
and medical attitudes, and of the 
criminal codes, respecting infanti- 
cide, birth control, sterilization, arti- 
ficial insemination, abortion, suicide. 
euthanasia and their refined varia- 


tions. 


Life, Death and Law 


The Sanctity of Life and the Criminal Law. 





Reviewed by 
Henry Schwarzschild 


This volume, an expanded version 
of the Carpentier Lectures delivered 
by the author at Columbia University 
in 1956, deals with esoterica in law 
and medicine always in the interest 
of enlightened action on these truly 
vital matters, i.e., matters affecting 
life. But it is neither a professional’s 
textbook nor a reformer’s tract; it is 
the product of a civilized mind, un- 
restricted by irrelevant dogma, ad- 
dressing itself to a reader who wants 
to explore the effect of social regu- 
lations on acts most private. 

Professor Williams, a jurist who 
is a Fellow of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, and president of the Abortion 
Law Reform Association of Great 
Britain, does not find it useful to 
have the criminal law prescribe pen- 
alties or prescribe remedies in situa- 
tions where not social utility but 
morality or religious dogma demand 
restrictions of our freedom to act. 

For example: A pre-viable fetus 
enjoys legal protection under the 
abortion laws largely because of as- 
sumptions about the time at which 
it is invested with a soul. The result 
of these laws is incalculable psycho- 
logical and physical harm, and the 
busy existence of illegal abortion 
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The laws concerning birth control 
derive from a combination of reli.? 8° 
gious abhorrence of sexuality and 
state abhorrence of a possible popu- ly, 
lation decline. The result is that, even 
in the advanced state of New York, 
contraceptives are banned except for| 
the cure or prevention of ~~ 
(therefore a sale is lawful if it is for 
the purpose of venereal disease pro. ™ 
phylaxis, but unlawful if for the) ™ 
purpose of birth control) ; in Massa-, 
chusetts, judical decisions in recent | - 
years have affirmed that, while a/ B 
physician may not prescribe contra- 
ceptives for a patient even though 
pregnancy would mean certain death | 
for her, contraceptives may be sold 
to prevent disease among those en- 
gaged in sexual intercourse, even | 
illicit. 

The complexities of the law of sui- 
cide give rise to the perplexing situa-| 
tion of an attempt being punishable 
while the accomplished act, by defi- 
nition, escapes punishment; some 
jurisdictions make instigation to sui- ) PT 
cide a capital crime while others do} * © 
not even consider it an offense. The} "@ 
laws concerning infanticide require | “?P 
monsters and defectives to be kept 
alive to their own and everyone's 
suffering. The laws concerning eutha- sd 
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Williams’s examination of the his} *" 
torical and religious background of = 
the laws is most urbane and useful.| "S 
As must be expected, some of his wR 


argument is directed against the re? 
strictive positions of the Roman 
Catholic Church on matters of this 
sort. It is reasonable enough to de 
mand an end to the imposition 
us all of the dogmas of one religious | 
community. But there is, in addition, 
an occasional note of impatience 
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Williams’s part with all religious 
attitudes, impatience with the social 
fact of attitudes, deriving from reli- 
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gious belief, which do not hold 
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» good. 


Professor Williams deals too light- 


| ly, I believe, with the attitude of the 


totalitarian state to “the sanctity of 


life.’ Writing about the problem of 
| eugenics in connection with birth- 


» deateol, abortion and_ euthanasia 


laws, he clearly rejects Nazi Ger- 
many’s racial “eugenics,” but dis- 
misses casually Nazi espousal of this 
cause as having no bearing on the 
| problems at hand. Yet, articles in 
) British technical journals of the early 
| 1930s give evidence that some Brit- 
ish proponents of eugenic reform 

were frightfully receptive to Nazi 
propaganda about producing a 

“healthy racial community.” Refer- 
} ring to Soviet and Communist Chi- 
_nese abortion and _ birth-control 
_ policies, Williams remarks drily upon 
| the on-again-off-again legislation in 


ishable| the Soviet Union, but he seems to 
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take the “on-again” attitude for real 
| coin, i.e., for a genuine attempt at 
5 progressive reform. If so, he misses 
a-crucial point: In totalitarian states. 
neither the “sanctity of life” nor the 
expanding freedom of the individual 
to control his own life is ever a 
motive for law reform—raisons d’état 
are all, and population policies are 
never dictated by considerations of 
morality or human improvement. 

Arthur Koestler’s Notes on Hang- 
ing, in treating of the state’s insist- 
ence on destroying life, complements 
Williams’s book, which deals with the 
state’s insistence on preserving it. It 
is not at all paradoxical that enlight- 
ened opinion (which again comes to 
us from the British Isles) concur- 
rently militates against capital pun- 
ishment and in favor of more per- 
missive abortion laws and the like— 
for both causes share the desire to 
have the state’s control over man’s 
life restricted to the extent to which 
this is socially useful. 

The laws concerning the protection 
of life are antiquated and have often 
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occasioned recourse to contradictory 
interpretation, casuistic definition, 
evasion and plain illegality; at worst, 
they have been self-defeating and 
have caused great social injustice and 
human suffering. Professor Williams’s 
examination of their justification and 
effect, and his proposals for reform, 
are measured, humane, reasonable— 


and radical. One might have wished 
that the publisher had devoted as 
much good taste to the design of the 
book’s dust jacket and typography as 
the author has lavished on its con- 
tents, 

All in all, it is a good work, for it 
means to increase man’s freedom to 
arrange his life in dignity. 
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Men Against the State. 
By James J. Martin. 
Libertarian. 306 pp. $3.25. 


THOSE of the older generation still 
remember the quip credited to the 
editor of a French periodical who, 
having been offered an article deal- 
ing with religion, rejected it on the 
ground that “God was not a timely 
subject.” God is still a very timely 
subject for most American publica- 
tions, but there are other subjects 
which no editor or commercial pub- 
lisher would touch because of the 
public’s complete lack of interest. 
One of these subjects is anarchism, 
a theory and a movement which two 
generations ago was the “red spec- 
ter” dreaded and hated by the beati 
possidentes, but which—outside of 
Spain—has altogether disappeared 
from the political scene. 

For this reason, those interested 
in the history of political ideas can- 
not but hail with satisfaction the 
present offering of the Libertarian 
Book Club, whose members could be 
called the last of the English-speaking 
Mohicans of a now-extinct ideologi- 


Anarchists 


Reviewed by Max Nomad 
Author, “Rebels and Renegades,” 
“Apostles of Revolution” 


cal volcano, if the reader will for- 
give an atrociously mixed metaphor. 

To the American reader who is as 
little familiar with the internal his- 
tory of anarchism as he is with the 
doctrines of the various early and 
medieval Christian heresies, the sub- 
title of the book—“The Expositors 
of Individualist Anarchism in Ameri- 
ca, 1827-1908”—will present a puz- 
zle. Why the adjective “individualist” 
—has there ever been any other? 
Well, there certainly have been other 
brands of anarchism, such as the 
collectivist anarchism of Bakunin, 
the communist anarchism of Kro- 
potkin and the syndicalist anarchism 
of Fernand Pelloutier. They all be- 
lieved in the violent overthrow of 
capitalism, which was to be replaced 
by some form of collective, but not 
state, ownership. 

It was these revolutionary an- 
archists who, in their time, consti- 
tuted the bulk of the anarchist move- 
ment the world over. Hunted by the 
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JAMES THURBER, one of America’s 
great stylists, whose most recent book 
is The Wonderful O, says: 


SEEM to have collected dictionaries, 

from Cassell’s Latin to the thirteen 
volumes of the 0.E.D., but none has 
a more special value than Webster's 
New World Dictionary, College Edi- 
tion. It is an important contribution 
to the American language. I keep try- 
ing to catch mistakes or omissions in 
its coverage of our slang, and almost 
invariably fail. The other. day I looked 
for a certain definition of ‘bug.’ It 
was there, concise and correct, ‘a de- 
fect, as in a machine.’” 

The name Webster alone on a dictionary 
is mot enough to guarantee excellence 


of this kind. Visit your bookseller 
and ask to see — 
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police, ridiculed by the Socialists, 
they were at the same time plagued 
by the existence of mavericks who 
were known as_ individualist an- 
archists. Some of these got their in- 
spiration from Max Stirner, others 
from Proudhon, others again from 
Herbert Spencer and the American 
Spencerian and Proudhonist Benja- 
min R. Tucker. 

Most of them rejected violence 
and the class struggle, believing in 
education and persuasion. They also 
rejected the belief in human soli- 
darity and insisted upon a recogni- 
tion of as man’s driving 
force. There were also those among 
them who, having imbibed the amo- 
ralism of Stirner and Nietzsche and 
not being overly blessed with earthly 
riches, became ordinary crooks or 
bandits; others—and they consti- 
tuted the enormous majority—con- 
tented themselves with occasionally 
publishing a pamphlet or starting a 
periodical which, as a rule, was a 
very short-lived affair. 

These 
archists, 
together ignored by the general pub- 
lic, which could not imagine an 
anarchist who did not believe in vio- 
lence (the Tolstoyans, though an- 
archists in theory, as a rule did not 
use that designation) ; and they were 
looked upon as cranks or bores by 


egoism 


were the  gentlemen-an- 


as it were; they were al- 


the revolutionary anarchists, who, in 
turn, were looked upon as dangerous 
maniacs by the man in the street. 

It was only in the United States 
that the individualist anarchists ever 
succeeded in creating something close 
to a following (it could not be called 
a “movement”) and even a tradi- 
tion with venerable names, all of 
them borne by native American 
writers. The most important among 
them were Josiah Warren (1798- 
1874), Stephen Pearl Andrews 
(1812-1886). Lysander Spooner 
(1808-1887), and Benjamin R. 
Tucker (1854-1939). 

It is with the views of these men 
and also of some writers of lesser 
importance that Dr. Martin’s book 
is concerned. Roughly speaking, the 


ideas common to all of them were 
those of “the sovereignty of the indi- 
vidual,” the “exchange of equiva 
lents instead of profit-making,” “free 
and mutual or cooperative banking,” 
and “mind everyone your own busi- 
They believed in private prop. | 
erty minus monopoly as a guarantee 
of personal liberty, and, of course, | 
in the main tenet of all anarchists, 
the rejection of the state. 

Of all these schools of individual. 
ist anarchism, that of Benjamin R. 
Tucker was closest to our time. His 
views, a combination of Spencerian | 
philosophy and Proudhonist politics 
and economics, were presented from 
1881 to 1908 in his periodical Lib. } 
erty. Its most important articles he | 
later published in a volume titled | 
Instead of a Book. 

It has often been pointed out that | 
the views of the individualist an- 
archists, as far as their social ideal } 
was concerned, were a throwback to 
the pre-capitalist period of small pro- | 
ducers and that they were altogether 
inapplicable to the modern period of 
trusts, monopolies and mass produe- 
tion. Toward the end of his life. 
Tucker lost his faith in his remedy 
against what he called “the Monster, 
Mechanism, devouring mankind.” 
Subconsciously, Tucker’s aversion to 
modern industrialism might have 
been at the root of his individualism. 
For it is reported—we read in Dr. 
Martin’s book—that he “hated the 
linotype machine” (without which 
modern daily newspapers would be 
unthinkable) and “it is believed that 
he never rode in an automobile in 
his life.” 

Dr. James J. Martin must have de- 
voted very many years to an eX 
haustive study of the subject. The 
book is to be warmly recommended 
to all those interested in the history 
of radical ideas current in_ the 
United States during the 19th cen- 
tury. All the more so as it deals also 
with the entire field of European 
anarchist and socialist theory insofar 
as the theorists in question exerted 
any influence upon American radi 
cal thought. 
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HE filmed version of Heming- 
© avs The Sun Also Rises is a 
| fascinating example of a movie that 
makes every apparent effort to re- 
main faithful to the novel on which 
' it is based, but somehow manages 
to betray almost completely the spirit 
of the book. Peter Viertel, who wrote 
| the script, sticks carefully to the out- 


ee 


1 idea} chunks of Hemingway dialogue lifted 


intact from those endless conversa- 














ae | tions in Parisian and Spanish bistros, 
eothat | sidewalk cafés and opulent hotel 
iod of | Toms. The backgrounds are also all 
coddi: authentic, the cast carefully selected, 
. be the direction, if uninspired, at least 
emedy § scrupulous in its preoccupation with 
onan: { the seamier details of the Lost Gen- 
kind.” | eration gamboling among the bottles 
jon to | and from bed to bed. 

ast Nevertheless, I came away with the 
ralism. } ™pression that I had been swindled, 
1 Dr, | that it hadn’t really been that way 
1d the at all, and I found myself wonder- 
which ing, after all this time, whether the 
ild be fault could possibly lie in Heming- 
d that } “8Y himself. It had been nearly ten 
‘le in} Years since I had read The Sun Also 

Rises, and my re-reading of A Fare- 

ve de well to Arms last year had consider- 
n ex | @bly lowered that book from my 
_ The earlier estimation of it. 

ecidal But the fault, I am happy to say, 
istory is not Hemingway’s. I went back 
the and re-read The Sun Also Rises, and, 
oe if anything, I was more impressed 
s also by it than before. It also opened my 
opean eyes to what’s wrong with the movie 
isofar } Version. 

erted In the novel, Jake Barnes’s war-in- 
radi- ) flicted impotence is a device Heming- 

Way uses to divorce his narrator from’: 
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On SCREEN 





By William Murray 


‘Sun Also Rises, 
Book and Film 


total involvement with Lady Brett 
Ashley, around whose destructive 
personality the author makes his sub- 
sidiary characters dance into life. It 
becomes increasingly obvious as the 
story progresses that, while Brett 
claims to want only Jake and be- 
moans the fact that they can never 
consummate their love, she would 
treat him under normal circum- 
stances pretty much as she treats 
everybody else. It is Jake’s very in- 
accessibility that enables Brett to 
profess andying love for him, and it 
is this same useful inaccessibility that 
makes it possible for Jake, the nar- 
rator, to stand slightly off to one 
side and keep us informed about 
what is going on without sacrificing 
his artistic detachment. 

In the book, Jake’s impotence is 
a clever technical device, but in the 
movie it has been made into the 
raison @étre of the entire affair: 
Lady Brett, we are told, behaves 
badly because she can never never 
marry the man she really loves. This, 
of course, is a shining popular cliché, 
much in vogue among readers of 
slick magazines, and the net effect 
of implanting such a primitive but 
comfortably romantic message in a 
work of art is to strip it of its ulti- 
mate meaning and reduce it to the 
status of soap opera. It is typical of 
Hollywood that, after having ignored 
The Sun Also Rises for the past 
thirty years because the raw reality 
of Barnes’s emasculating war wound 
made the subject matter too contro- 
versial, it should then plunge boldly 
in to castrate the entire book. 

In the pink haze of such a mis- 


representation of the story there is 
little any of the actors, with one 
notable exception, can do to puff 
life into their parts. As the unfor- 
tunate Jake, Tyrone Power emanates 
enough gloom to almost blot out the 
screen. And Ava Gardner’s interpre- 
tation of Lady Brett—the only char- 
acter that, very skilfuliy portrayed, 
might have saved the movie in spite 
of everything—is simply not right. 
Though I have an idea that she is 
spiritually in tune with all the goings 
on, and while I am second to none 
in my wholehearted admiration of 
her physical assets, she is most defi- 
nitely not an English aristocrat -of 
that vanishing, giddy breed first 
popularized in the early novels of 
Evelyn Waugh. As Robert Cohn, the 
Jewish boy from Princeton whom 
nobody likes, Mel Ferrer does man- 
age a couple of good moments, and 
Eddie Albert struggles manfully to 
make something out of Jake’s side- 
kick, the writer Bill Gorton. Of the 
others, only Juliette Greco, in the bit 
role of an exhausted French tart, in- 
fuses a bit of vitality into the pro- 
ceedings. 

The one notable exception men- 
tioned above is a brilliant perform- 
ance by Errol Flynn as Mike Camp- 
bell, the aging but still handsome, 
drunken, bankrupt Scottish noble- 
man whom Brett jilts in Pamplona 
for a teenage bullfighter. Whenever 
Flynn is on the screen—brawling in 
bars, carousing with Gorton at the 
running of the bulls, taunting Cohn, 
drinking to obliterate his failures— 
you realize how well the movie could 
have captured the nihilistic mood of 
Hemingway’s minor masterpiece. Al- 
most at the very end of the film, there 
is a scene in which Flynn, sur- 
rounded by empty beer bottles, is 
sitting at a café table having his 
shoes shined and staring out over 
the early-morning, post-fiesta wreck- 
age of an empty piazza, a man dead 
inside but still going through the 
motions. It is as poignant a sequence 
as you are ever likely to see. I hope 
Flynn gets an Academy Award 
for it. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


KREMLIN BATTLE 


I would like to reply to several letters (NL, 
September 9) commenting on my recent series 
of articles, “Battle in the Kremlin.” 

I cannot understand how anyone who read 
my articles could assert, as did Ernest Gruen- 
bach, that I concentrated my attention on the 
intrigues of Khrushchev, Poskrebyshev et al. 
Intrigues play a tremendous role in a totali- 
tarian state, as in the despotisms of the past. 
But the point of my article was precisely to 
show that, behind the personal intrigues of the 
Soviet leaders, great social forces are at work. 
They are expressed in the struggle between 
the two main social groups which have formed 
within the Communist party and which exert 
a decisive influence on Soviet policy, to wit, 
the Party apparatus and the economic man- 
agers. 

This struggle, of course, does not account for 
all the complex processes under way in the 
tremendous social laboratory which is the 
USSR. But the purpose of my articles was not 
a complete survey of these processes. Khrush- 
chev’s June coup d’état brought an end to a 
definite period in the struggle at the top 
Kremlin echelons, and I tried to sum up this 
period. 

Mr. Gruenbach reproaches me because, as 
“a veteran of the Marx-Engels Institute and 
biographer of Marx,” I failed to notice the 
most important distinguishing feature of the 
post-Stalin era, that is, the “pressures from 
below” which “the Soviet people as a whole” 
have now, allegedly “for the first time since 
the 1920s,” begun to exert on the Kremlin. I 
fear that there is little truth in these com- 
ments. 

Regrettably, “the Soviet people as a whole” 
have not yet taken up open struggle against 
the regime. There have been a number of 
revolts in Soviet forced-labor camps, and there 
have also been student disturbances in many 
universities. These are events of tremendous 
significance, about which I have written in THE 
New Leaver and elsewhere. However, neither 
the camp revolts nor the student disturbances 
represent a movement of the popular masses 
“as a whole.” As regards the masses of 
workers and especially of peasants, we have 
indefinite information which permits us to 
state that there is rising discontent, but there 
is no remotely precise data about open op- 
position by “the Soviet people as a whole.” 

Although there is no question that dis- 
content is rising and the regime must take 
this into account, it is wrong to imagine that 
this represents something new. One can safely 
say that there has never been a time in the 
history of the USSR when the regime enjoyed 





the support of a majority of the population. 
That is why it has never given the people an 
opportunity to express its real feelings toward 
the Soviet system by a free vote. 


Yet, 
attitude toward it by the people, the regime 
has naturally had to deal with it. The question 
is how. Several methods were possible: (1) It 
could make honest concessions to popular pres- 
sure and, by means of appropriate changes in 
policy, try to eliminate the basic causes of 
discontent. (2) It could try to deceive the 
masses and, by making minor concessions of 
little significance, divert their attention from 
the primary causes of their discontent. (3) 
It could employ force and wipe out the most 
dangerous spokesmen of discontent. 

Throughout the history of the Soviet regime, 
there has not been a single honest, consistent 
attempt to adopt the first approach. (Even 
in introducing the New Economic Policy in 
1921, Lenin’s basic purpose was to preserve 
the regime so that it could later return to 
the original experiments.) The regime has 
alwavs combated discontent by either deceit 
or terror, usually some combination of the two. 

Stalin’s death created a grave situation for 
the regime, but not one of the groups engaged 
in the power struggle undertook an_ honest, 
consistent change in policy in order to achieve 
a reconciliation with the people. They have 
all been forced by the situation, however, to 
make concessions to the masses. The question 
of what dimensions these concessions should 
assume in order to preserve the Soviet system 
was the main cause of the rise of factions in 
the Kremlin. All concrete decisions of foreign 
and domestic policy depend on how it is 
resolved. 

If the regime wants to conduct an 
foreign policy, it must increase arms expendi- 
tures and therefore cannot improve the standard 
of living of the Soviet people. Conversely, if it 
makes improvement of living standards its 
chief task, it must cut the arms budget. This 
question of the degree of “activation” of Soviet 
foreign policy, and hence of the size of the 
military budget, is a true barometer of the 
Soviet regime’s war on the Russian people. 

Neither Beria, nor Malenkov, nor Molotov, 
nor Khrushchev ever wanted to make genuine, 
honest concessions. They all wanted to make 
only those concessions which would enable 
them to keep power, but some of them felt it 
necessary to go farther than others. The 
Khrushchev group favored and still favors the 
fewest possible concessions and the greatest 
possible deceit. 

One should not conclude from this that the 
Soviet people are not an important factor— 
indeed. the most important factor—in the strug: 
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ytruggle have largely exhausted the people. 
‘Its most active spokesmen have been system- 








= 
= ‘atically exterminated and the popular masses 
negative “have been systematically atomized, so that to- 
regime ‘day they face the heavily armed and entrenched 
question dictatorship bereft of any organization what- 
(1) It jever. The regime, provided it remains in- 
ar pres- Ne united, is unquestionably capable of 
inges in {crushing any opposition by “the Soviet people 
uses of (a @ Whole.” The main feature of the post- 
ive the Stalin years has been the internal struggle 
ions of (within the regime, and it is to this struggle 
n from jthat the Soviet people owe all the privileges 
nt, (3) (and relaxed controls which they have obtained 
he most yn recent years. 
¢ Khrushchev’s: latest victory does not put an 
regime, ‘end to this struggle, which has penetrated 
nsistent ‘deeply into both the ruling party and the 
(Even (entire apparatus of the regime. It is still too 
icy in | eatly to say what forms the. struggle will as- 
preserve sume next. But there .is..little question that 
turn to Khrushchev’s victory is a major step toward 
ne. hai (climinating dissension. within the Kremlin. 
deceit | Mr. Gruenbach. tries to minimize this danger 
he two. |»y asserting that Khrushchev is a man of a 
ion Gk \different type from Stalin. While he describes 
ngaged ithe latter, in Sidney Hook’s terminology, as “an 
honest, jevent-making man,” he regards Khrushchev as 
achieve 4 man who is made by events. May I recall 
y have lthat Stalin was for years treated in a semi- 
ver, to yontemptuous manner by many authoritative 
uestion fYtiters and by political figures like Trotsky. 
should }/n any case, one can scarcely deny that 
system Khrushchev has shown himself not only an 
ions in |¢¢eptionally skilful intra-Party intriguer, but 
foreign ilso a bold maneuverer in matters of grand 
it js pPlicy. No doubt, he has relied on a circle of 
talented advisers who conceive and elaborate 
‘active’ (US plans, but wasn’t that equally true of 
xpendi- Stalin? The West was greatly harmed by 
andard | istening to the slighting appraisals of Stalin’s 
y, if it |*ility; it should not make the same mistake 
-ds its | Tegard to Khrushchev. 
t. This Mr. Gruenbach also accuses me of under- 
Sea (inating the role of Marshal Zhukov, whom 
of the | did not mention in my series. I have written 
of the about Zhukov a number of times, starting in 
ple. 1945, and I do not think I need change much 
folotov, | °! What I wrote. In any case, it is now clear 
enuine, that he is primarily a military specialist. In 
mole ) World War II, he was the leading representa- 
enable |e of the school of Soviet commanders who 
felt it dbelieved in only one kind of war: the total 
. The [ "tity. A protégé of Malenkov, he turned 
srs the | *84inst him when Malenkov deemed it neces- 
reatest |““Y to cut military expenditures. He supports 
hev because the latter favors unlimited 
:at the }“™S 4ppropriations. Anyone who pins his hopes 
sctor- (" ® man like Zhukov does not grasp the 
strug ¢ mace of total war in our time. If the citizens 
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of Leningrad gave him an enthusiastic recep- 
tion, they must be forgiven, for they do not 
know many things which readers of THE New 
Leaver do know. 

As for Tukhachevsky, I am inclined to feel 
that the newspaper reports of his rehabilita- 
tion by the Soviet regime are premature. They 
were based on an article in the Komsomolskaya 
Pravda, but the article mentions only Tukha- 
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chevsky’s role in crushing the Kronstadt re- 





volt in 1921. This reference might just as 
well have had the purpose of further dis- 
crediting the purged marshal. 
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GENE KELLY- MITZI GAYNOR-KAY KENDALL-TAINAELG 

® Produced by SOL C. SIEGEL » Directed by GEORGE CUKOR 
Music and Lyrics by COLE PORTER 

An M-G-M Picture in CinemaScope & Metrocolor 
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Simply Heavenly 


137 W. 48 St. Gr. $-6060 


“HEARTY AND HILARIOUS ... 
HIGHLY ENJOYABLE!” 
—Athinsen, Times 
“UTTERLY DELIGHTFUS ..0 
GLOWINGLY PLAYED!” 
Kerr, Her. Plone 
“{ DELIGHT .. . FIRST HIT OF 
THE SEASON!” = —wetter, News 


“SIMPLY GREAT... A HAPPY 
AND EXCITING EVENING!” 
—McClain, Jel. Americon 
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A bullet for 


Cha Hemagne 


iE thickset Caco general got slowly to his feet. Behind 
him, in the darkness, stood an ugly backdrop of a hundred 
Haitian outlaws. At his feet, a woman stirred a small fire. 
Confronting him, the tattered young man in blackface dis- 
guise saw the fire gleam on his white silk shirt and pear] 
handled pistol and knew this was the murderous chieftain, 
Charlemagne Masena Peralte. The man he’d come for, 
through a jungle and a 1200-man encampment, past six 
hostile outposts, risking detection and certain death. 
Charlemagne squinted across the fire. “Who is it?” he 
challenged in Creole. 
There was no alternative; Marine Sergeant Herman Han- 
neken dropped his disguise, drew an automatic, and fired. 
The night exploded into gunflame, most of it from Hanne- 
ken’s second-in-command, Marine Corporal Button, and his 
handful of disguised Haitian gendarmes. But the shot that 
killed Charlemagne was the one which would finally end Caco 
terror and bring peace to Haiti. 
Sergeant Hanneken is retired now—as Brigadier General 


Hanneken, USMC, with a Silver Star for Guadalcanal, a 
Legion of Merit for Peleliu, a Bronze Star for Cape Glouces- 
ter, a Gold Star, and a Navy Cross. And, for his incredible 
expedition against Charlemagne, November 1, 1919, the 
Medal of Honor. 

The Herman Hannekens are a rare breed, it is true. Yet in 
all Americans there is much of the courage and character 
which they possess in such unusual abundance. Richer than 
gold, greater, even, than our material resources, it is the Living 
wealth behind one of the world’s soundest investments— 
United States Savings Bonds. It backs our country’s guaran- 
tee: safety of principal up to any amount, and an assured rate 
of return. For real security, buy Bonds regularly, through 
your bank or the Payroll Savings Plan, and hold onto them! 

Now Savings Bonds are better than ever! Every Series 
E Bond purchased since February 1, 1957, pays 34% 
interest when held to maturity. It earns higher interest in 
the early years than ever before, and matures in only 8 
years and 11] months. Hold your old E Bonds, too. They 
earn more as they get older. 


PART OF EVERY AMERICAN’S SAVINGS BELONGS IN U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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